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E never look on a portrait 
painted by Mr. Sully, with- 
out being reminded of the 
remarks of a celebrated Eng- 
lish writer, that the ‘‘ Beau- 
ties of Charles the Second’s 
reign were the creation of 
Sir Godfrey Kneller; that it was his 
genius for portraying the beautiful which 
gave the deathless charm to his por- 
traits.” 

Now, it is evident that Mr. Sully has 
this faculty of discerning the beautiful in 
the female countenance. He never seems to have 
met with an ugly woman ; all who appear from his 
easel look refined and pure. He seizes on the 
spirituality of the female character, idealizes the 
features in harmony with such a soul, and gives 
that tone and finish to the colouring which beau- 
tify the picture without impairing the distinctive 
likeness to the original which at once reveals its 
identity. 

And when he can do so much for a very ordi- 
nary face, we need not be surprised that these fair 
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sisters look so lovely, even through the dark me- 
dium of the engraver’s art. The soft expression 
of the eye, the sweet repose of the features, in- 
dicative of perfect sympathy of feeling, and the 
graces of attitude and costume are all shown, 
though the tintings of the rose and the lily could 
not be preserved. 

It is a lovely picture, as all our readers will ex- 
claim—and ‘‘ most striking likenesses!’ those who 
have had the pleasure of seeing the originals, will 
add. 

We are proud of presenting such a plate to the 
friends of the ‘‘ Lady’s Book,’ and feel sure it 
will be admired. An engraving so perfect in its 
design and finish is rarely seen in a periodical. 
And though Mr. Sully cannot boast, as Sir God- 
frey Kneller did, that he has painted ‘‘ ten crowned 
heads, besides several electors and princes,”? we 
hope he will be able to say he has painted hun- 
dreds of the sovereigns of this free land, and 
American ‘‘ beauties’? without number, whose 
spotless reputation will be in unison with their 
pictures, and, unlike those of ‘‘ Hampton Court,” 
recall only pure and pleasant ideas and associations. 
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THE CHEAP 


A PASSAGE IN MRS. 


DRESS. 


ALLANBY’S EXPERIENCE. 


BY MRS. A. M. F. ANNAN. 


DO love a bargain.” 

‘* Love a bargain, my dear 
Mrs. Allanby? Is that good 
English ?”” 

** Perhaps not; but like is 
a poor, weak, cold word to 
express the passion common 
among us ladies for the se- 
curing of a possession at less 





than its real or nominal value; 
so I repeat what I said before—I do love a bargain. 
Nothing gives us a more delightful feeling of self- 
complaisance and self-importance; for, to have 
succeeded in it argues one of three very agreeable 
things—the first, that by the shrewd manceuvering 
of our business tact we have overreached the crafti- 
ness of a professed dealer; the second, that by 
means of our winning faces or the charms of our 
manner, we have rendered his will subservient to 
our own; the third, that by coming at the exact 
time to the precise place where a sacrifice was to 
be made, we have been peculiarly specified as the 
favourites of fortune. But I made one bargain 
last winter However, I will begin at the 
beginning and narrate the whole history of my 
cheap dress :— 

*** What is the price of this material?’ I asked 
of a very assiduous young gentleman, as I was 
passing out of a dry-goods store. 

““*'That piece, I assure you, miss, is the very 
cheapest piece of goods in the store; I think I may 
venture to say it is quite the cheapest on the street; 
—indeed, I should hardly hesitate to give it as my 
opinion, that it is altogether the cheapest in the 
city.’ 

*** Indeed?’ said I; and ‘Indeed!’ I repeated 
more emphatically, when he named the price—for 
it really seemed low beyond precedent. 

*** You will allow me to cut you off adress, will 
you not?’ said he. 

***Oh, no; I merely asked the price through 
curiosity ;—I am in no need of the article.’ 

‘*** But you certainly could make use of it; al- 
most any lady might have occasion for sucha dress 
—and even if you should not, there would be little 
cause to regret having purchased it. Remember 
what a trifle it would amount to. Pray, let me 
persuade you, miss.’ 

***T believe not; the colours are rather light for 
a winter dress,’ I replied. 

*“** But they will admirably suit the approaching 
season; and I cannot—I beg pardon, miss—agree 
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with you that they are too delicate to be worn at 
the present time.’ 

‘***] think, too, the texture is somewhat flimsy.’ 

‘* * Excuse me; but could you expect any thing 
better for such a price ?” 

‘** And so light a dress would soil easily,’ I 
continued. ‘ Will it wash?’ 

*** No doubt of it. I could not, indeed, speak 
positively from my own personal knowledge, for 
we have just opened the piece, and I have seen 
none of it washed; but I should, myself, have no 
apprehensions about it. Low-priced goods may 
not stand their colours, but this is not low-priced, 
it is cheap goods. You really should have a dress 
of it,’ he added, with the kindest solicitude ; ‘ and 
to have the pleasure of supplying you with one, I 
would go so far as to put it a third lower. Do 
gratify me, miss.’ 

‘*This really seemed an extraordinary bargain, 
and, besides, if I must confess the whole truth, I 
was considerably mollified in my resolution not to 
buy what I did not want by being waited on so 
gallantly, and so confidently addressed by the mo- 
nosyllabic title, an indirect attestation to the youth- 
fulness of my appearance very flattering to one 
who stood within three years of thirty; so I re- 
quested that the usual quantity might be cut off 
for me. 

‘** Might it not be as well to take two or three 
yards more, to make up full, it is so cheap ?? said 
the salesman, with the thoughtful prudence of one 
deeply versed in the political economy of a lady’s 
wardrobe; and I agreed that it might be as well to 
take two or three yards more. 

‘*T took the parcel to my dress-maker’s. ‘ Quite 
a pretty genteel thing,’ said Miss D * As you 
have such a full pattern, Mrs. Allanby, I suppose 
you want it made up dressy ?” 

‘** On the contrary, rather plainly,’ said I; ‘it 
was very cheap, and it is not worth the trouble of 
a great deal of work. Guess what I paid for it?’ 

‘*She could not guess, and when I told her, she 
was properly surprised at the bargain, and delighted 
that it was I who had obtained it. 

‘** You had better let me make it up stylish,’ 
she added; ‘and no one would ever suspect it of 
being a cheap dress. Here’s the last plate, Mrs. 
Allanby ;—deep flounces are all the rage. Sup- 
posing you say a deep flounce with plenty of fringe, 
gimp and fancy buttons, the dress would then be a 
credit to you.’ 

‘*As the main fabric had cost me so little, I 
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thought I could afford to spend liberally on the { ladies when among strangers, will each have the 


ornaments, so I gave her carte blanche for the 
trimmings. 

‘The dress came home, and I presented my- 
self in it before my husband, having planned to 
take him by surprise. 

‘** What do you think of my new dress?’ I 
asked, with a low curtsy. 

‘**T suppose it is a very handsome one,’ he an- 
swered; ‘I always take it for granted that any 
thing you wear is in the perfection of good taste.’ 

‘** And so forth, and so forth, and so forth. I 
might have anticipated your answer,’ said I, a little 
vexed. ‘Ido wish you could learn to be some- 
thing of a judge in such matters; but, to enlighten 
you a little, it is the greatest bargain I ever made 
in my life—the dress did not cost me quite as much 
as the trimmings.’ 

‘** Surprising !? said he, thinking of the extras 
of his clothier’s bill—buttons, sewing-silk and 
buckram ; but when I named the price, he looked 
still more astonished, and remarked, ‘ Trimmings 
must have taken a rise,’ with an air that intimated 
he did not think it such a very cheap dress, after 
all. 

‘** What a convenience my dress will be,’ 
thought I; ‘ it is so showily made that it will look 
very well in the street; it will save a costlier one 
by answering to receive visitors in at home, and 
will often save me the necessity of changing my 
toilette, as I can afford to wear so cheap a thing in 
the nursery and pantry as well as the parlours;’ 
and wear it thus I did for two or three weeks. 

“** Put on your bonnet and shawl, my dear,’ 
said my husband, coming to me one afternoon, in 
a great hurry; ‘the N——’s are in town, and we 
must go to the E hotel to call on them.’ 

“The N *s were people I wished much to 
know—old friends of his—and I expressed my 
willingness to go, remarking, however, ‘ You will 
have to wait till I change my dress.’ 

***Tt seems to me you are very well dressed,’ 
he returned, looking all round me. 

***T have only got on my cheap dress,’ I ob- 
served. 

‘**T thought that one of the qualifications which 
constituted that dress a bargain, was that it might 
be worn anywhere.’ I saw that he was half inclined 
to laugh at me, grave as he looked; so I put on 
my walking things and left the house with him. 
For two or three squares I was too full of reflection 
to talk, and at last, drawing back his arm, I ex- 
claimed, ‘ How I do wish you had let me take my 
own way about my dress! I positively must go 
back and change it ;—it is your fault that we have 
come so far for nothing. I can’t go to the E—— 
hotel in such a dress. If it was one of a better 
quality, a richer material, no matter how plain it 
might look, I would not object, but imagine me 
walking through that vast ladies’ saloon, crowded 
as it always is, in my cheap dress! Everybody 
there will have on her best. There will be ladies 








from all the different cities, who, as is usual to 


best foot foremost; there will be country ladies in 
the very extreme of the fashion, from having re- 
plenished themselves with everything new since 
their arrival—and bow shall I appear among them 
in my cheap dress ?” 

*** And, pray, who will know it to be a cheap 
dress, my dear ?” 

‘**Perhaps everybody —certainly somebody. 
The ladies from strange cities may know the rea- 
son of such an article selling so suspiciously low, 
and the country ladies will be sure to know the 
price, for when they come to town they go into 
every store and look at every thing in it.’ 

‘*T was by this time quite excited, and my hus- 
band, secretly assured that I would acquit myself 
little to his credit or my own before his friends if 
he allowed me to remain in anxiety about my 
dress, turned back with me and tried to be as pa- 
tient as he could. 

‘*T was longer arraying myself than usual, for 
I had worn my cheap dress so constantly that it 
required more memory than I could summon, in 
my hurry, to find the belongings of the one I had 
substituted’ for it; but at last we reached the E 
hotel. 

‘**Mr. N——’s carriage has just driven off, 
sir,’ said the head-waiter. ‘Mr. N requested 
me to say that he waited for you an hour, and was 
extremely sorry he was obliged to go without see- 
ing you, but his engagements would not allow him 
to lose the boat.’ 

‘*My husband saw that I was as much disap- 
pointed at missing the N *s as he was, and for 
that consideration he forbore to say, ‘ Confound 
the cheap dress!’ But he did not immediately 
forget his vexation; for, a week after, when pro- 
posing to take me to see a couple of fine pictures 
that were exhibited for a day only, he added, ‘I 
will not ask you, though, if you need to change 
your dress, for in that case we would be too late.’ 

‘*T took warning by my recent disappointment, 
and throwing on my bonnet and shawl, sallied out, 
proud to show him how prompt I could be. A 
brisk walk brought us to the —— Rooms. The 
pictures were up two or three flights of stairs, and 
we commenced ascending. We stepped aside to 
make way for a party coming down, and I set my 
foot on, it seemed to me, but an inch of my flounce; 
there was a snapping of threads, and a rip of at 
least half a yard in length was the result. ‘There 
was no private place at hand for pinning up drag- 
ging flounces, and I was compelled to move off 
and leave the pictures unseen. I complained wrath- 
fully to Miss D—— about the careless sewing, in- 
sisting that she should repair the damage. 

‘**T am very sorry for the accident,’ observed 
the dressmaker, coolly; ‘but as it was such a very 
cheap thing, I told the girls I supposed you would 
not mind if they did slight it.’ 

‘« Numerous little finger-marks, imprinted with 
melted candy in the nursery ; a few spots of gravy, 
received whilst I was superintending some culinary 
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operation in the kitchen; sundry splashes of dark, 
March mud, incidental to street-crossing—all of 
which I might, perhaps, have warded off, had the 
dress been one of such expense that my conscience 
would have been compromised to protect it, and 
my bargain imperatively demanded the renovating 
of the wash-tub ; so to that, denuded of its fringe, 
gimp and fancy buttons, it was duly consigned. 

‘“*Frederika Bremer endows with celebrity a 
gown expressively denominated ‘ water-gruel ,’— 
how expressively, I never understood until mine 
had undergone its ablution. It was now of a faint, 
shadowy, semi-pellucid cast, neither white nor of 
any particular colour. I determined that it should 
be my ‘ water-gruel;’ for, as the sensible Louise 
was partial to hers, really loved and cherished it, 
surely mine should not be despised. Unattractive 
as it had become to the eye, the fabric was as 
sound as ever, and, besides, it would have gone 
against my principles that the trouble and cost of 
making should be thrown away. I tried it on, and 
found that the lining had drawn until the boddice 
was, as my dressmaker would have said, no fit at 
all, and that the skirt had shrunk two or three 
inches in length. Still I was not without expedient 
to get some wear out of it. The time was near at 
hand for beginning my annual experiments in flo- 
riculture, and I determined that it should be the 
chief article of my gardening costume. I con- 
vinced myself that during the last summer I had 
much needed a short dress for gardening, that I 
could have worked much more easily in the hand’s- 
breadth of ground which constituted my flower- 
garden if I had not been constantly on the watch 
to save my skirt from draggling, and I pronounced 
myself fortunate that the stuff had shrunk. The 
completion of my equipment was to be the ugliest, 
clumsiest, stoutest pair of boots ever intended for 
a lady’s feet—boots that had been expressly im- 
ported for me from some provincial place in Great. 
Britain by an English friend, on the hypothesis 
that the slight, pretty articles manufactured for our 
use on this side of the ocean, were the cause of a 
national tendency to consumption. Hitherto I had 
rebelled against wearing them, but now that I had 
concluded upon setting up a distinct suit of habili- 
ments for a particular purpose, I rejoiced in the 
possession of them. 

‘*The first warm, bright day suitable for my 
out-door employments, came on, and I incased my- 
self in my cheap dress, which did not quite join 
company with the tops of my English boots. My 
window-plants had been moved into the yard, and 
I was busy with picking off the dead blossoms of 
the agalias, tying up the heliotropes and putting 
new earth about the tea-roses, when I was told 
that Mrs. Sanderly was in the front parlour. Mrs. 
Sanderly was an old family friend, and one whom 
I always wished to welcome without delay, so, 
without waiting to make any alteration in my ap- 
pearance, I hurried in. My husband was in the 
parlour, entertaining the old lady, as I supposed, 
and had thrown up the blinds until the whole room 
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was filled with the glare of the morning sun—a 
habit which had given me immeasurable annoy- 
ance, but which I had long been hopeless of curing. 
Shading my eyes with my hand, I looked about 
for Mrs. Sanderly, who sat near one of the win- 
dows, and I merely had time to approach her with 
an exclamation of pleasure, when I heard a distinct, 
‘ My friend, Mr. Howard, my dear,’ and the rising 
of a tall figure interrupted the light of the other 
window. 

**T once dreamed, when I was a girl, of finding 
myself, by some unaccountable agency, at a ball, 
with my hair in curl-papers, my person in a robe 
de chambre, and my feet without shoes—not in a 
small room, so packed that nobody could see his 
or her next neighbour, but one so large that it 
could scarcely have been crowded, and affording 
space for each one to have a full view of a hundred. 
I felt in my dream as Cinderella would have done 
had she turned to rags while dancing with the 
prince, and pretty much the same feeling came 
over me now. Mr. Howard had just returned from 
Paris, and, reputedly, had concentered within him- 
self taste and refinement enough to divide with 
each of a ball-room throng, and that in not merely 
homeceopathic shares. I had not met him before, 
and here I stood in the presence of the ‘ glass of 
fashion and the mould of form,’ in a garb scarcely 
more presentable than that of my dream. 

‘‘T cannot tell how I received the bow of the 
elegant Mr. Howard—I take it for granted that he 
made one ;—my face grew cold and moist, and I 
felt certain that it changed to the sickly water- 
gruel hue of my dress. All I saw was a pair of 
daintily-shaped boots, smooth and shining as po- 
lished jet, and the thought struck me of my Eng- 
lish foot-garniture. Never was a belle more en- 
raptured with an imported bonnet or mantilla than 
I was mortified at my imported shoes. If I had 
had on another gown, one of usual length, they 
would have been hidden from view, but at one 
time I had on that dress and those shoes. With 
his accustomed want of tact, my husband plunged 
me still more deeply into the calamity. 

‘** Will you excuse me for fifteen or twenty 
minutes, Mr. Howard ?? said he; ‘I have an en- 
gagement for that time. As soon as possible I 
shall return to keep my appointment with you. 
Meanwhile Mrs. Allanby will entertain you.’ 

‘*Had Mr. Howard possessed merely a moderate 
portion of the quality so totally lacking in my 
better half, he would, on observing my confusion, 
which he could not fail to observe, have made an 
excuse for withdrawing also. But Mr. Howard 
was the perfection of that charm of social inter- 
course. He kept his place, determined to convince 
me that he had noticed neither my dress nor its 
consequences, and opened a conversation so adroitly 
and carried it on so gracefully, that he soon made 
room in my labyrinth of perplexity for a consider- 
able quantity of admiration and wonder, if not ex- 
actly of composure. He seemed to regard me as 
‘all face? He never once looked at either my 
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brogans or my dress, but fixed his eyes on my 
countenance, turned them straight from it to Mrs. 
Sanderly—for the old lady, whom I almost for- 
got, had been previously introduced to him—and 
when done with a remark to or from her, back to 
my face again. If any other young man had looked 
at me with so much empressement, I don’t know 
what I should have done—made my husband call 
him out, perhaps; but in Mr. Howard it was not 
only unobjectionable—it was delightful ! 

‘*My husband returned, and went away again, 
taking Mr. Howard with him, but farther of that 
young gentleman, par parenthese. In his genuine 
politeness, his kind-hearted solicitude to make as- 
surance doubly sure in me, that I had comported 
myself so agreeably as to be worth a farther ac- 
quaintance, he called in a few days on me, ‘my- 
self,’ and sending in his name, thus gave me an 
opportunity to retrieve the disgrace my appearance 
had sustained through that cheap dress. I?ll not 
forget you, for it, Mr. Howard. Shall I raise you 
an army of clients against you shall have finished 
your law studies? Shall I bespeak a pretty wife 
for you?—or a rich one? Shall I bore Mr. Polk 
by letter or in person to make you a secretary or 
a minister plenipotentiary? I am of a grateful na- 
ture, and what shall I do to show it ? 

‘The moment the two gentlemen had disap- 
peared, the excitement caused by the recent con- 
versation subsided, and covering my burning face 
with my hands, I exclaimed to Mrs. Sanderly— 
‘Was there ever any thing so provoking? To 
think of my running into the room before such a 
stranger as Mr. Howard in such adress! In my 


eagerness to receive you, my dear Mrs. Sanderly 
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***But you had already appeared in the pre- 
sence of your husband in that dress ?’ interposed 
the old lady with portentous gravity. 

‘*T understood it, yet I returned the very answer 
I should have avoided. ‘Oh, yes; but one does 
not mind one’s husband.’ 

***T beg pardon, my dear; you have taken an 
erroneous view of a very important subject. No 
woman should present herself before her husband 
in a dishabille which would cause her to blush if 
seen in it by any other man. The continuance of 
affection depends upag a strict attention to what 
may be trifles in themselves——’ 

‘** You mistake my husband, Mrs. Sanderly,’ 
said I, interrupting in my turn; ‘entirely mistake 
him, if you suppose I should suffer in his regard 
simply for wearing an unbecoming dress.’ 

‘* There was now a fair opening for a discussion. 
Mrs. Sanderly talked well, and like most people 
who possess the power, she also possessed the will. 
The subject was sufficiently didactic to afford scope 
for her peculiar elocution, and she canvassed it in 
all its ramifications. When it was exhausted, she 
was too much exhilarated with the unrestrained 
exercise of her ability to stop with it. She ima- 


gined new premises, reasoned upon them, quoted 
Hannah More, Mrs. Chapone, and a long list of 
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female worthies of the last generation, to support 
her opinions, and arrived at conclusions which I 
could not perceive had any bearing upon nie or 
my concerns. At first I had tried to defend my- 
self, and then to argue a little, but I was no match 
for her. I began to feel rather sulky, then I felt 
so outright, and very dignified withal. I had al- 
ways regarded Mrs. Sanderly as a very charming 
old lady, abating her being a little dictatorial; but 
now I resolved I would submit no more to her 
harangues—I would now punish her for this. 

*** Toll not show her my children,’ resolved I, 
‘though she always expects it. I’ll not have little 
Petkin brought in to amuse her with her new at- 
tainments in chattering and sauciness; I’l] not 
take her into the nursery to see the baby, though 
he has cut two little white teeth and added a new 
roll to his double chin since she was here last. I’ll 
not hand her any cake, though there’s a basket full 
in the sideboard.’ In this last determination I re- 
lented, but not in the others. 

‘* Thoroughly out of humour, as soon as Mrs. 
Sanderly had taken leave I hurried into the study, 
to which my husband had returned—I mean as 
soon after as I could change my dress. 

*** Would not Mrs. Sanderly stay to dinner with 
you ?’ he inquired. 

‘* «She talked so fast I did not get a chance to 
invite her,’ I replied. 

*** You never before hesitated to break in upon 
her talk for a moment, that you might enjoy it the 
longer,’ observed he. 

‘« * Perhaps if her subject had been more agree- 
able J should have wished a continuation of it, but 
all she said was designed to convince me that you 
would grow careless about me if I wore a dress 
unbecoming to my figure and complexion—that is, 
the dress I wore this morning. A fine story, that 
a man should become indifferent because his wife 
thought it advisable to wear a faded dress through 
motives of economy.’ 

‘** No danger of me, my dear; I honour such 
motives ;—even when they are carried too far, I 
can respect them as failings that ‘‘ lean to virtue’s 
side.”?? He had an octavo up before his face, but I 
could see by his eyes giancing above the edges 
that he was laughing. 

‘**Why did you not send me word that Mr. 
Howard was in the room?’ I demanded, trying to 
speak calmly. ‘ You might have known that I 
would not like to appear before him in that shabby, 
unbecoming dress.’ 

‘**Unbecoming? I did not know it was un- 
becoming ; you seemed to like it yourself, and, of 
course, I did. Besides, why need an old married 
woman care for a young fellow like Howard ?? 

‘«* Old, indeed !? said 1; and as he only laugh- 
ed, continued—‘ It was your fault, or I never would 
have bought that dress. If, on some previous oc- 
casion, you had remonstrated with me about buying 
bargains, or even had repeated the proverb that 
‘‘cheap goods are often the dearest in the end,” I 
might have been more cautious.’ 
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‘* * Perhaps so ;—but pray, my dear, let us drop 
the subject; 1 am very busy thinking, and, besides, 
your dress is no concern of mine.’ 

‘** As much as to say that my vexations and 
mortifications are of no consequence to you. How 
would you take it if I should be equally indifferent 
to yours? Is this the way to bear each other’s 
burthens ?” 

‘**Bear each other’s burthens? You don’t 
want me, Mary, to wear your frocks, and—and— 
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and 

‘** Pshaw !? 

‘*T had had enough of my cheap dress for my 
own wear, and secretly longed for an opportunity 
to get it off my hands. In a short time a good one 
presented itself, as I supposed. A poor woman, 
to whom I sometimes afforded assistance, called 
to keep herself in my memory. I thought of 
giving her my dress, and sent the housemaid to 
bring it from my chamber. The girl oheyed with 
alacrity—for, as I had seen, she and her coadjutors 
had been eyeing it askance, afraid that it might be 
offered to them. My poor woman looked at it 
anxiously, coloured a little, hemmed, and said, 
hesitatingly—‘ I beg pardon, ma’am; I hope you 
won’t be displeased; I know you’ll think beggars 
mustn’t be choosers—to be sure, I am no beggar, 
though I hope I am thankful for what is given to 
me ;—but I never take what I can’t make use of, 
for fear I might be wronging some one that could. 
If the gown was only an old fi’penny bit calico, so 
I could wear it, I’d be glad enough to get it, door 
knows; but this one, on account of the cut-off 
flounce, I could neither alter nor wear as it is. I 
like to look honest, poor as I am, and it gives a 
poor woman a suspicious look to be seen in flounces 
and such like finery.’ 

‘IT could not gainsay this. The objection was 
a valid one, and I had no disposition to find fault 
with my thoughtful pensioner for her self-respect. 
So the dress was remanded to my wardrobe. 

*** Anold-clothes man wants to see you, ma’am,’ 
said a servant, a few days after. ‘I told him you 
never had dealings with his kind of people, but he 
is more persevering than the rest—he will come in.’ 

‘** Let him come, then,’ said I. The happy 
idea had struck me that I might trade off the gar- 
ment which nobody seemed willing to take as a gift. 

*** Any old clothes to-day, mum ?’ said the man, 
setting a couple of large baskets on the parlour 
floor; ‘Ill take any thing—hats, bonnets, coats, 
cloaks, boots, shoes, men’s, women’s or children’s 
clothes. I’m a fair trader—always give bargains 
to the ladies.” 

**T would not ring for one of the servant§, for I 
did not wish any of them to witness a business 
transaction of which I felt a little ashamed in 
prospective, so I ran, myself, up stairs for the 
dress. I had half a notion to take down my Eng- 
lish boots with it, but in consideration of their 
donor I left them, though reluctantly, behind. 

‘* When I returned to the parlour, the man was 
standing, as if waiting patiently, in the middle of 
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the floor, with his hands in his pockets. ‘This 
is all I have for you,’ said 1; ‘there are too many 
demands for cast-off clothing from the poor ever to 
leave me with many.’ 

‘*He took the dress to the window, held it up 
to the light to look through it, turned it upside 
down and inside out, ran his hand throngh the 
sleeves, and examined even the hooks and eyes, 
whistling, in low, discordant notes, all the time. 
Meanwhile I sat on the sofa, glancing ever and 
anon at his baskets, the contents of which, 
chiefly, were paltry mantel vases and mugs of 
painted German glass; clumsy, blue, green and 
yellow salt-cellars; glass and crockery pitchers, 
the first, out of shape, the others, blotted in the 
printing—with other things of similar value, or 
want of value. ‘There was, however, among them, 
a small glass salver which I thought would be a 
desirable acquisition. I needed one of the kind, 
and | felt willing that my dress should purchase this. 

‘* At length the man drew near, and elevating 
his under lip almost to his nose, in proof of his 
profound reflections on the subject, he said, de- 
liberately—‘ I°ll tell you what I can do, mum; I 
can give you this for the gown—a nice mantel or- 
nament, white and gold; rale chany, upon my 
word.’ 

*** China—real china!’ I almost screamed, be- 
tween laughter and surprise; ‘a German glass 
mug for my dress? Why, I can get one any- 
where for a quarter-dollar.’ 

‘** Three *levys, mum, three ’levys; it’s a nice 
mug, a genteel mug; and you cvuldn’t think of 
asking more, surely, for that gown ?” 

***T shouldn’t know what to do with such a 
paltry concern if I owned it,’ said I. 

‘** Then, mum, what do you say to this pitch- 
er ?’ taking up a quart vessel of common blue and 
white ware. 

‘*T heard my husband in his office, and grew 
nervous at the thought of his detecting me at this 
chaffering. ‘I°ll tell you what I’ll do,’ said I; 
‘Ill take this little salver for the dress, and the 
exchange will be tolerably fair.’ 

““*Vhis salver—this elegant salver!? he ex- 
claimed, with a disagreeable laugh of derision; 
‘*why, this salver is worth three such gowns.’ 

*** Very well, then, you may go.’ He took me 
at my word and was going, when my eye fell upon 
a fancy inkstand, which had the one attraction of 
really being china. ‘Stay,’ I called; ‘there is an 
inkstand here that I might make use of ;—I would 
not care to take it, and let the dress go.’ 

‘*Tt was an agreement, and the inkstand was 
duly placed on the centre-table. 

‘‘The outer door had just closed after my de- 
parted dress, when my lord and master joined me. 
‘Have you had visitors?’ said he. ‘I thought I 
heard persons talking with you.’ 

*** Only an old-clothes man,’ returned I. 

*** Indeed! Hasn’t it always been a rule with 
you not to admit such gentry ?” 

‘** Y—es; but, to confess the truth, my dear, I 
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wished to get my cheap dress off my hands. It had 
become an eye-sore to me. The servants would not 
have thanked me for it if I had offered it to them; 
it was refused as a donation by a poor woman, and 
an old-clothes man was my only resource.’ 

‘He was standing by the centre-table, and with 
a look of mingled curiosity and diversion, he took 
up my inkstand. ‘I need not ask if this is the 
fruits of your negotiation,’ said he. ‘I congratu- 
late you on your success. A toy for Petkin, it 
seems. Did you forget, my dear, that she would 
break it to atoms the moment she should get it 
into her hands ?” 

*** A toy for Petkin, indeed! 
would have given my dress for a toy? 
china inkstand—a horse-head inkstand.’ 

‘«* Why, so it is a horsehead inkstand !? and he 
broke forth into an immoderate laugh; ‘so it is, 
upon my word. A tasteful ornament for a lady’s 
table! However, nobody will know it to be a 
representation of a horse’s head unless you point 
out the resemblance.’ 

‘**T insist upon it, it is a very well executed 
horse’s head,’ said I; ‘ it is as spirited as any such 
design could be in china.’ 

“**Tf you were not a lady and my wife,’ and 
he continued laughing, ‘I should say that the ears 
ought to be a little longer to serve as appropriate 
monuments of the occasion. ‘To speak seriously, 
Mary, where do you insert the pen ?” 

*** In the eyes, I suppose.’ 

“* « But the eyes are too small; you could scarce- 
ly get a darning-needle into them; and even if you 
could, you do not write with darning-needles.’ 

‘** Then in the ears,’ returned I, looking more 
closely than I had done at the inkstand. 


Do you think I 
It is a 
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‘** Now, will you not confess to a sacrifice of 
taste ?? resumed he. ‘ Will it not excite unplea- 
sant associations, such as the impaling of a poor 
animal by running asharp instrument into his ear ? 
But I perceive, on examining the thing, that your 
imagination will never be painfully disturbed by 
it—unless, indeed, you give me permission to 
break ahole inthe head. ‘There is no place either 
for putting in ink or for taking it ou'.? He was 
right. 

‘*But my good man saw that I would relish no 
more joking on the subject—anything in any way 
connected with that dress touched my sensibility— 
and looking about the table, he asked—‘Is my 
penknife here? I lent it to you yesterday, you 
may remember.’ 

** He had done so, and I had left it on the table. 
We both looked for it among the books and maga- 
zines, but looked in vain. He prized his knife— 
one of Rogers’s warranted best. 

‘** Were you writing?’ said he. ‘ Your silver 
case of seals is not here. You may have put them 
away together.’ 

***T did not; I saw them both here this morn- 
ing, and my gold pen with them. It is very 
strange ; I never left the room except for a minute 
or two, since.’ 

‘**It is strange,’ said he; ‘for, during that 
minute or two could any improper person have 
got in?? 

*** Now that I think of it,’ I faltered, ‘ when I 
left the room it was to bring down my dress, and 
the old-clothes man was here in the meantime.’ 

*** Really, my dear,’ concluded my husband, 
‘that dress was a bargain; and I dare say the old- 
clothes man thinks it one also.’ ” 
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Tuow’Rt coming, Spring! I feel thy breath 
In gladness on my brow ; 
The perfume of thy welcome flowers 
Is stealing o’er me now; 
Thy voice is in the rushing wind, 
That laughs upon the earth— 
Whispering ’mid the trembling leaves 
Of beauty, light and mirth. 


O’er leaf, o’er flower and smiling sky 
Thou’rt waving gladsome spells; 

A sound of joy upon the air 
Of thy sweet presence tells: 

Thy step upon the earth, fair Spring, 
Hath raised the violet’s head ; 

The dew-drop sparkles on the vine 
That leaves its winter bed. 


The stream that mirror’d back the clouds 
Hath heard thy merry call, 

And murmurs through the forest shade 
With music in its fall: 


Its tiny waves are rippling o’er 
The lily’s pale, smooth crest— 
And from its banks the willow bends 
In thrilling, dream-like rest. 


But many a voice is thine, thou Spring ! 
Of sadness and of mirth; 

For smiles and tears may watch alike 
The closed flow’ret’s birth: 

The crimson flush upon the rose 
May tell of withered bloom; 

The incense of the flowers may come 
From some remembered tomb. 


Eyes that have gazed upon thy trace— 
Wind that has swept the brow— 

Forms that have glided ’mid thy shade, 
Where, where are they now? 

Thine is a mournful voice, sweet Spring 
For thy beauty may not last; 

Thou tell’st of joy and mirth, sweet Spring, 
But thy voice is of the past! 
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CHAPTER FIRST 


ILE is certainly a very pretty 
creature, Allan; but,’’ added 
Miss Middleton, with some 
hesitation, ‘‘she does not ap- 
pear to me to have much mind. 
To be sure,” she continued, 
‘*T scarcely know her, and, 
perhaps, I do her injustice. She may 
have more talent than I give her credit 






for.”’ 

** Not at all,” anawered her brother, 
coolly, ‘‘She makes no pretension to 
it, and that is to me one of her charms, 
You women, Fanny, are all so run away with the 
idea of talent, and you have no conception how 
little importance we men attach to it, For my 
part, | cannot imagine a greater bore than one of 
your clever women as a wile,”’ 

‘*How ean you say so, Allan,” replied Miss 
Middleton, ** when you know that the women you 
have devoted yourself to in society have always 
been those who were distinguished for their intelli- 
gence, ‘There were Miss Langley and Mrs, Mur- 
ray, and | don’t know how many, that | really have 
thought from time to time that you were going to 
address, you were #0 attentive to them.”’ 

‘* But I did not, Fanny. It is one thing to talk 
to a woman and another to marry her. And that 
is a distinction that you ladies do not always re- 
member,” replied Mr. Middleton, ‘* Your thoughts 
always jump so instinctively to matrimony, that 
you seem to think if a man admires a woman he 
must needs be thinking of marrying her; and you 
never made a greater mistake in your lives. It is 
really surprising to see how little the cleverest even 
of you understand us.”’ 

“It seems 80 natural,”’ answered Miss Middle. 
ton, ‘to suppose that men of talent should prefer 
women who can appreciate them, that it is not so 
surprising that we should fall into the mistake, if, 
indeed, it be one, as you seem to think.” 

‘* Perhaps it might be as you say,” replied her 
brother; ‘‘but, unfortunately, your clever woman 
always wants to be ‘appreciated’ herself, and is 
much more occupied with her own brilliant sayings 
than with those of the man she is talking to.” 

‘You are speaking of admiration and I of ap- 
preciation,’”’ replied the young lady, with a smile. 

“They mean the same thing, in the sense you 
were using them,” geplied Mr. Middleton; “* and 
that I have the right of the argument experience 
may show you. Look around you and see who 
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the distinguished men you know have married. 
Not one of them, I'll answer for it, to a woman ot 
more than ordinary intelligence.” 

** That ia true,”’ replied Miss Middleton, laugh- 
ing. ‘They seem to me to marry generally the 
woman who is nearest to them. Propinquity has 
more to do with it—nine cases out of ten—than 
taste, But notwithstanding such high authorities, 
I cannot think a man shows his sense in making 
such a choice, nor can | think that a sensible 
woman is more apt to be exigeante than a fool, 
most especially when there is beauty in the case ; 
and to that | never heard the wisest of you object.” 

** No,” replied Allan, ‘‘ for nature setiles that 
point, A young beauty may be giddy and vain, 
but the reign being short, she soon turns her 
thoughts and feelings into other channels, But 
not 80 with your Sel esprit. ‘Time itself cannot 
sober her; for a really clever and cultivated woman 
talks better at thirty or forty than she does at 
twenty—consequently, is just as eager for admira- 
tion as a girl,” 

** So,” replied his sister, laughing, ‘ you fall in 
love with beauty because it can’t last. Come, 
come, Allan, don’t talk nonsense any longer, but 
confess the truth. You are in love with Laura 
Crawford, and really think of marrying her?’ 

** I do,” replied Mr. Middleton; *‘ and although 
I do not pretend to deny that I admire her beauty, 
yet it is not that which would ever have seriously 
attracted me,.’’ ‘ 

** And may I then ask what the peculiar charm 

?” inquired Miss Middleton, 

** Yes,” replied her brother; ‘it is her sweet 
temper and affectionate nature, qualities that have 
an attraction for us that you women are little aware 
ot. A loving, gentle temper, is worth all the 
talent in the world.” 

** And if to that you can add a pretty face,”’ said 
Miss Middleton, gaily, ‘‘1 suppose you have 
woman in her perfection,” 

** Precisely,’? returned her brother; ‘and such, 
I trust, you will find your future sister-in-law.” 

Miss Middleton said no more—not that she was 
satisfied with her brother’s choice, but because she 
saw it was too late to oppose it. She wasa clever 
woman herself, had come of a clever race, and 
was not inclined to underrate the gilts bestowed 
upon her name; and although she knew that her 
brother was of a hasty and decided temper, yet 
she could not but think that a woman of sense, in 
appreciating his intellect and valuing his acquire- 
ments, would have been quite as well inclined to 
bear with his inequalities of disposition as one who 
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could only feel the latter without understanding the 
former, 

‘The thing, however, was done, the engagement 
proclaimed, and Middleton now talked fully and 
freely to his sister Of hia bride elect, and dwelt 
much upon the simplicity and naiveté, and * that 
transparency of character’? which, as he said, were 
Miss Middleton 


amiled and sometimes sighed, as she listened, for 


her chief charms. sometimes 
the simplicity which so captivated him struck her 
as very closely resembling folly, and she suspected 
that eo, too, it would have struck him had it not 
been allied to the most transparent skin, the bluest 
eyes and prettiest little rose-bud of a mouth ever 


Allan 


rouse from his infatuation and see the truth as she 


seen; and she sometimes thought must 


saw it. Now, in this she was mistaken—not that 
her brother waa inclined to overrate Laura’s un 
derstanding, but she suited him the better, perhaps, 
He 


his life. 


for the very deficiency that shocked his sister. 
had 


His mother was clever, and so were his sisters, 


been accustomed to cleverness all 
and, therefore, there were a novelty and freshness 
in the waiveté, or folly, whichever it was, of Laura, 
that amused him; and, moreover, the truth must 
be told, he had some of the defects often accom- 
panying superiority of intellect—he was arrogant 
and fond of having his own way. Now, he had a 
feeling that if he married a sensible woman he 
must treat her as such, but he felt that he could 
She was ‘ 
the 


treat Laura just as he pleased. ‘simple 


and childlike’?—in short, just creature he 


thought ‘‘ to love, honour and obey him.’ 

When it was announced that Allan Middleton 
was engaged to Laura Crawtord, it excited some 
surprise and many comments in the gay circle of 
which they were members. Some wondered that 
a0 clever a man as Middleton should marry such 
a little simpleton as Laura, and others thought her 
youth and beauty quite an oflset to his talents, and 
all, at any rate, agreed that it was a briiliant match 
for her. ‘To be sure, some spoke of his temper 
as not being of the pleasantest, and others said 
there was a disparity of age as well as intellects ; 
but then he was rich and she one of a large and 
not wealthy family, and that settled the question 
The 


engagement that satisfied society was welcomed 


of all inequalities as decidedly in her favour. 
with delight by the Crawfords, The connection 
gratified their pride as much as it surpassed their 
expectations, 

Mra. Crawford’s aflection for Laura seemed to 
know no bounds, and even her father treated her 
with unusual respect; and, indeed, the importance 
she suddenly acquired with the whole family was 
‘only Laura,’ 
rose at once into being the principal person in the 


truly amusing. From being she 


domestic circle. 


CHAPTER SECOND 


LAURA 


had been hitherto but a pretty little no- 
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body in society, and merely one of a large family 
at home; but now, as the young and lovely wile 
of the rich and influential Allan Middleton, she 
stepped at once into a consideration abroad and 
consequence at home of which she had hitherto 
never dreamed. 

‘The sudden transition from ‘ nobody’ into 
‘somebody” has turned wiser heads than hers, 
not to speak of the wedding paraphernalia, which, 
of itself, would have been enough at any time to 
set her wild with joy; and what with flattery and 
finery, a happier or more radiant creature than the 
Mid- 


dleton, amused by the childish raptures and grati- 


‘ 


youthful bride can scarcely be imagined. 


fied by the perfect happiness of his little wife, and, 
perhaps, aot less flattered than herself at the sen- 
sation she produced abroad, which, in fect, was 
but a reflection of his own consequence, Was scarce 
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leas pleased with his ‘‘ experiment” than Laura, 
and thus the honeymoon glided away to the perfect 
satisfaction of them both. 

The wedding festivities having ceased and spring 
coming on, the gay season was over, and Laura 
once more thrown back upon the quiet of domestic 
life 

‘*You must rejoice that the parties are over, 
Mrs. Middleton,”? observed Mrs. Harris, a friend 
of Middleton’s; ‘‘for I think you must be quite 
worn out with gayety and be glad of a respite of a 
little while.”’ 

‘* No, indeed,”’ answered Laura; ‘‘I never was 
so happy in my life as during the last three months. 
And it is so dull now—you can’t think, Oh, the 
evenings are so long; it seems as if half-past ten 
never would come,.”’ 

‘* Indeed,” said her friend, smiling at the earn- 
estness with which she spoke. ‘* How do you 
oceupy yourself? What do you generally do of 
an evening ?” 

‘* Nothing,” answered Laura. ‘* Mr. Middleton 
reads, and sometimes I go to sleep in the large 
chair, but I can’t do that always; and then I play 
at svlitaire, but as I never can get the cards right, 
I get so tired that you can’t imagine how delighted 
Iam to see the supper-tray come in, for then Ailan 
leaves his books and we have a little chat, and after 
that it is time to go to bed.” 

‘* Are you not fond of reading t” inquired Mrs. 
Harris. 

‘*No,”? answered Mrs. Middleton, with the ut- 
most simplicity; ‘‘I hate reading; I had rather 
play at solitaire. I want Allan to teach me écarte, 
I think he might—don’t you ?”’ she 
said, appealingly. ‘* It is so dull to play alone. 

‘* Well, there is your music,’ continued Mrs. 
Harris; ‘‘ you have not given that up, I hope ?”” 

‘*] sing now and then,” she answered, ‘ But 
Mr. Middleton does not care for music,’’ she added, 
complainingly; ‘‘ and there is no pleasure in sing- 


but he won’t. 


” 


ing, you know, when nobody is listening.” 

‘Do you never sew?” continued Mrs. Harris, 
now quite interested and amused by the young 
wife’s details, 
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‘*T used to,” she replied, ‘‘ but now I have no- 
thing to sew. I got more of every thing when I 
married than I can ever wear out, and there is no 
use, you know, in making any thing else. I wish 
I did want something,” she added, mournfully, 
‘* for I like sewing.” 

** You are well off,” replied Mrs. Harris, laugh- 
ing, ‘‘ to be without a want ;”? but knowing at the 
same time that the want of occupation was the 
greatest of all wants, she added, good-naturedly— 
** Suppose I teach you a new knitting stitch that I 
have just learned, and perhaps it may amuse you 
to knit a purse for your husband ?”’ 

‘** Oh, thank you,” exclaimed Laura, with real 
animation; ‘‘I should like it of all things ;’? and 
needles and silk were quickly produced, and the 
ladies were soon deep in the mysteries of putting 
twos into ones and ones into twos, and Laura’s 
tones were as earnest and as eager as if she were 
really engaged in a matter of great importance. 

‘*Oh, thank you,” she again repeated, as she 
continued her lesson; ‘‘this is charming. Now 
Allan may read aloud as much as he pleases.” 

‘*Is Mr. Middleton fond of reading loud 2” in- 
quired Mrs. Harris with a smile. 

‘* Yes, I believe he is,’? replied Laura, re- 
suming her knitting ;—*‘ that is, last night he pro- 
posed reading to me, and then he got quite angry 
because I yawned. But I could not help it; I was 
Hamlet is enough to make any body 
yawn—is it not? There, that is right—now two 
and then four again ;”? and Hamlet and Mr. Mid- 
dleton were both quickly forgotten in the purse. 

As Mrs. Harris left the house she could not but 
smile as she remembered the many conversations 
she had had with Middleton, with whom she had 
been intimate many years, on the subject of mar- 
riage and all his requirements in a wife, and to see 
what they had all ended in amused her at the mo- 
ment excessively; and her mind fully occupied 
with the subject, the first person she came upon in 
turning the corner was Middleton himself. They 
both stopped, and she, conscious of the train of 
thought just passing through her brain, looked both 
amused and embarrassed as she said, with some 
little hesitation—*‘ I have just been sitttng an hour 
with your pretty little wife, Mr. Middleton. She 
has promised to come in and see me of an evening. 
I wish you would bring her soon.” 

Middleton coloured, for he knew Mrs. Harris 
well, and a téte-d-téte between Laura and his 
quick-witted but not very merciful friend was not 
just the thing that he would have chosen; but he 
could only profess himself most anxious to secure 
his wife the society and friendship of Mrs. Harris, 
and promise to do his share towards promoting an 
intimacy so kindly invited by his old friend; and 
Middleton walked home under an unpleasant con- 
sciousness of he did not exactly know what. He 
found his wife just where Mrs. Harris had left her, 
knitting for dear life. He asked some questions re- 
lative to Mrs. Harris’s visit, but Laura, never very 
clear or graphic in her details, was now quite too 


so tired. 
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much absorbed in her work to give any very satis- 
factory account of what interested him so much, 
and from the little he did gather his uneasiness and 
irritation were not dispelled. 

**Do leave off that confounded knitting,”’? he 
said, presently, somewhat sharply, ‘‘and let us 
have dinner.” 

**You seem hungry,” she said, gaily, as she 
rang the bell. ‘‘ There, is not that pretty ?”? she 
continued, as she held up her work for his admira- 
tion. 

‘*What do I know about such nonsense ?” he 
replied, putting aside her hand rather rudely. 
‘* Ring again.” 

‘*Why, Allan, what is the matter with you ?”? 
said Laura, looking up surprised. ‘‘ How cross 
you are.”’ 

Middleton felt that he was, and had the grace to 
be ashamed of his temper, and making an effort, 
he answered—‘‘ Don’t you know that hungry men 
are always cross, love? Show me your purse after 
dinner, and then you wil! find that I can appreci- 
ate it. Come, tell me what you have been about 
all the morning ;”? and before Laura had finished 
the history of her visitors and their gossip, dinner 
was announced and the cloud dispelled. 

When they returned to the drawing-room and 
coffee had been dismissed, Laura took out her 
needles, and settling herself at the table, said— 
‘* Suppose you read to me, Allan.”? 

His countenance lighted up with surprise and 
pleasure, as he said—‘‘ Certainly, if you wish it. 
What shall I read ?” 

‘* Any thing you like,” she answered. ‘‘ You 
may as well finish Hamlet ;” and the book being 
produced, a prettier domestic tableau could scarcely 
be conceived than that of the graceful young wife, 
her delicate fingers rapidly weaving her brilliant 
coloured silks, as with an earnest and interested 
countenance she apparently listened to her husband 
reading. 

‘* Pshaw !”* said Laura, presently. 

‘* What is the matter ?”’ inquired Middleton. 

**T have dropped a stitch. No matter—go on,” 
she replied. 

He looked annoyed, but after a moment’s pause, 
resumed his reading. Nothing occurring to inter- 
rupt him again, all went on harmoniously until, 
happening to call her attention to some point in the 
drama, to which Laura made no reply, he raised 
his eyes from his book and repeated his observa- 
tion. She continued, however, perfectly silent for 
a minute or two, and then, looking up, said— 
** What did you say ?”” 

‘“‘Why, what is the matter with you?” he 
asked, rather impatiently. ‘‘ Did you not hear 
me at first ?”? 

‘* Yes,” she replied; ‘‘ but I was counting ;—I 
don’t know what you said.” 

‘** Counting ?”? he exclaimed. 

** Yes,”? she continued ; ‘‘I am obliged to count 
every third row of this knitting to make the pat- 
tern.”? 
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** And why in the name of common sense did 
you ask me to read to you?” he inquired sharply. 
“* You surely cannot count and listen at the same 
time.” 

“*T thought you liked to read,” she answered, 
calmly ; ‘‘and I would just as lief.” 

‘** No, certainly,”? he answered, angrily; ‘‘I shall 
not read if you are not listening. I can have no 
pleasure in reading loud to myself.” 

** Well, don’t, if you do not want to,” she re- 
plied, quietly ; ‘‘{ am sure I do not care about it.’ 

Middleton dashed the book from him, as he 
muttered something that sounded like ‘‘ fool’ or 
** folly ;°? but what the words were Laura did not 
distinguish, and rising, he took a light and walked 
off to the library. 

‘* Why, what is the matter with the man?” 
thought Mrs. Middleton, as she looked up amazed. 


‘*T am sure I have done nothing to vex him. If 


he is angry, I can’t help it;”? and she continued 
steadily working until supper was announced, 
when her husband once more joined her in the 
drawing-room. The cloud still hung upon his 
brow and his tones were sharp and quick, but his 
wife received him with such a tutal oblivion of his 
vexation that he was at a loss how to display his 
dissatisfaction. After some time, however, he 
began, with a voice of suppressed temper—‘‘ I 


wish, Laura, when I read to you of an evening 
” 





** Now, pray, Allan, don’t talk any more about 
it,”’ interrupted Laura, playfully, putting her little 
hand over his mouth. ‘‘ You shall not read that 
horrid Hamlet again, for somehow it always puts 
you in a passion ;” and then ske began with such 
genuine good temper to talk of other things, that 
Middleton, who was a man of sense, saw the 
futility of saying more. 


CHAPTER THIRD. 


‘* RememeBer, Laura,” said Mr. Middleton, a few 
days after the above-mentioned occurrence, ‘‘ that 
we dine to day at Mrs. Harris’s, and pray be’ready 
in time. I was mortified and ashamed the last 
time we dined there, to find we had kept every 
body waiting full half an hour. There is nothing 
so ill-bred as want of punctuality ; and you, I am 
sorry to say, are never ready. If you would only 
begin half an hour earlier——” 

** Well, I will,” interrupted Laura; ‘‘ so don’t 
scold.” 

‘**T am not scolding,” replied Middleton, some- 
what sharply. 

‘**Tt sounds very like it, nevertheless,” replied 
Laura, gaily. 

“*T only beg,’ he answered, dryly, ‘‘ that you 
will be ready to day. The carriage will be at the 
door precisely at six.” 

‘* Very well,” said Laura; and her husband took 
his hat and went off for the morning. 
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Laura was one of those persons who seem to 
have no idea of time. ‘There are those with whom 
it seems absolutely a constitutional defect, and 
Laura was one of them. 

She seldom began to dress until the carriage 
came to the door, always forgot her notes and 
orders until the last moment, and frequently ne- 
glected altogether doing what she should do until 
the proper moment was past.”’ 

Middleton, on the contrary, was punctuality 
itself, and punctual people are seldom patient. 

His parting words had scarcely died upon Lau- 
ra’s ear before they had passed from her mind, 
and she was busily engaged tending her birds and 
inspecting her plants. While she was still so oc- 
cupied, the servant announced the carriage. 

‘*T did not order it until one,” she replied. 
‘** Tell the coachman he is too early.” 

‘*Tt has just struck one, ma’am,” replied the 
man. 

‘Ts it possible!’? she exclaimed. ‘‘I had no 
idea it was so late. Well, tell him to return in an 
hour ;”’ and after dawdling a little longer over her 
flowers, she went up to dress. Always dilatory in 
her motions, the carriage was again at the door 
before she was ready. Half an hour more elapsed. 
She was going to pay a bridal visit, and that, with 
one or two errands, consumed the rest of the morn- 
ing. She returned quite late and somewhat fa- 
tigued, and going to her dressing-room, put on a 
wrapper, and taking a novel, threw herself on a 
sofa to repose and refresh herself before she began 
her toilette for Mrs. Harris’s. Being a little tired 
and a little amused, she “‘ lay, taking her rest’? 
very comfortably, quite forgetful of every thing but 
her book and the sofa, when, suddenly, she heard 
her husband’s step, and the next moment the door 
opened and he entered the dressing-room. 

‘* Why, Laura,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ this is too bad! 
‘* Tt is half-after five now,” taking out his watch. 

‘* Half-after five !? she repeated, starting from 
the sofa. ‘‘ Oh, it can’t be! Impossible !” 

‘** Look,” he replied, holding the watch sternly 
before her. 

‘* Well,” she answered, ‘‘ go down stairs, and 
I will be ready in ten minutes. It never takes 
me long to dress.” 

Now this is a delusion all unpunctual people 
labour under. They always imagine their expe- 
dition makes up for their want of exactness, and 
that they will be ready in ten minutes if you will 
only be patient. 

Charging her to be quick, Middleton knew the 
only course was to leave her to her maid, and he 
descended to the drawing-room. At the expiration 
of ten minutes, he dispatched a servant to Laura, 
desiring her to hurry, as the carriage would be at 
the door presently. Never prompt in her move- 
ments, and being now flurried with the messages 
that came from her husband every five minutes, 
Laura dressed as one dresses in a dream, forgetting 
where she put her things as she laid them down, 
and taking,twice as long in her hurry as she would 
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have done had Middleton had the sense to leave 
her alone. She had not yet put on her frock when 
she heard her husband’s voice in the hall, saying— 
‘* Tell Mrs. Middleton to come down just as she 
is. The carriage has been waiting some time.” 

Flurried and half dressed—for she was stil! pin- 
ning her belt and fastening her manchettes—she 
ran down to find Middleton fuming and fretting at 
the foot of the stairs. 

** Drive quickly,” he said to the coachman, as 
he handed his wife in the carriage, ‘‘ for we are 
late.”” And as he seated himself beside her, he 
said—‘‘ I wish to heavens, Laura, you would try 
and be a little more punctual. If you have no 
sense of decency yourself, you might have some 
regard for my feelings. I am truly eshamed to 
see the Harrises again. To keep them waiting a 
second time in this manner is infamous.” 

In this way he continued finding fault, and say- 
ing what no one could deny, until they reached 
Mrs. Harris’s. Laura said nothing, but she felt 
an absolute sensation of relief as the carriage stop- 
ped and she was able to make her escape from 
him. Mrs. Harris received her apologies very 
kindly, saying—‘‘ Pray, don’t distress yourself, 
my dear Mrs. Middleton. I dare say you will 
have to wait for your dinner now some ten 
minutes.”’ 

** There,” said Laura, turning to her husband, 
reproachfully ; ‘‘you see you need not have hur- 
ried me so.”? 

‘‘He is the soul of punctuality, I know,” re- 
plied Mrs. Harris, smiling, as she looked at Mid- 
dleton. 

‘**Oh, yes;—is it not dreadful ?”? said Laura. 
**Tt is hurry, hurry, scold, scold, all the time.” 

Middleton had by this time turned to answer 
some gentleman whio came up to speak to him; 
but still with an ear inclined towards his wife, he 
heard a young man say to her, playfully—*‘ Scold ? 
Surely my ears deceived me! You did not say 
scold ?”? 

**Indeed I did,’’ she replied, earnestly, as she 
raised her blue eyes with their most earnest ex- 
pression, to his face. ‘‘I wish you could only hear 
him.’? 

‘*You must teach him better manners,” said 
Mrs. Harris, gaily. ‘‘It is neither proper nor 
pleasant, besides being quite out of date. I did 
not know any young man of the present day pre- 
sumed to take such liberties.’’ 

‘* | don’t mind it much,”’ resumed Laura, ‘‘ only 
it flurries me. How does my hair look ?’’ she 
continued, addressing herself to the young gentle- 
man to whom ske had begun her confidences. 

**It looks just as every thing about Mrs. Mid- 
dieton always looks—charming !’’ was the answer. 

** Nonsense,”’ she replied; ‘‘I don’t believe 
you mean what you say. But it is so absurd for a 
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man to be calling for you ‘to come just as you 
are’ when you can’t.’’ 

What this phrase wanted in precision and dis- 
tinctness, emphasis and expression filled up. The 
young man caught the idea with infinite amuse- 
ment, and seemed quite as captivated with that 
‘transparency of mind’’ that was now causing 
Middleton to chew the cud of mortification and 
vexation, while apparently listening to Mr. Harris’s 
‘*news from Europe,”’ as he himself had been not 
many months before. 

Middleton had not been married a year before 
he began to see that his wife was as incorrigible as 
she was sweet-tempered. He found fault and she 
seldom answered; but she never mended—and if 
he scolded now it was not so much to reform her 
as to relieve himself. But even here he found him- 
self more than fairly matched by her simplicity and 
frankness. As, for instance, one day, some com- 
pany being present, in alluding to something that 
happened before his marriage, he said, turning to 
her—‘‘ You remember, Laura, coming to your 
mother with tears in your eyes, and begging - 

‘* No, indeed,’’ interrupted she; ‘* you never 
saw tears in my eyes before my marriage, though,”’ 
added she, ‘‘ you may have often enough since.”’ 
And then, as she never pretended to keep any 
thing to herself, she would not hesitate to say— 
‘*Oh, Mr. Middleton was so angry about that,’’ 
or, ‘* Pray, don’t tell Allan; he will scold so.’’ 
And, in fact, instead of her being afraid of him, 
he began actually to stand in dread of her. There 
is no fear like the fear of exposure—no power like 
that of a fool for whom you are responsible over a 
person of sense. 

** If I could only make her angry,”’ said Middle- 
ton, one day, in the extremity of his impatience, 
“‘T might have some hope; but nothing I say 
seems to make any impression on her.”’ 

Laura continued, meantime, very like Undine— 





} gay and joyous, pursuing her own course spite of 


occasional sharp words and rude remonstrance ; 
for, as she had truly observed to Mrs. Harris, 
‘*she did not mind them much.’’ And those who 
knew them well watched the strife with no little 
amusement. 

‘*T cannot be sorry for him,”’ observed Mrs. 
Harris; ‘‘for no man who treats his wife like a 
child, deserves to have other than a child for his 
wife. He would have governed a sensible woman, 
and I confess I am glad to see him governed by a 
fool.”’ 

‘* And yet,’’ replied the person she addressed, 
‘*T do not understand it. The fortune and sense 
are all his a 

‘* Yes,”’ replied Mrs. Harris; ‘‘ but the insensi- 
bility is all hers—and between Sense and Insensi- 
bility, you may depend upon it, Insensibility will 
carry the day.” 
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BY MISS 5S. 


ILLIAM, you scamp, 
bring that book here,” 
cried Fanny Wood, 
springing from her seat 
and chasing her brother 
through the hall to the 


top of the stairs. ‘* Give 





it to me this moment. 
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I’m in earnest. Give it to me!’ she repeated, 
angrily stamping her pretty little foot, as he pulled 
it from the momentary grasp she had upon it. 

**Tll give it to you as soon as | see what it is, 
my interesting dear; don’t be impatient. You'll 
get wrinkles in your forehead if you frown so. 
Oh, I believe I have a pencil in my pocket; Ill 
take your portrait now. Don’t you think I had 
better, my lovely creature?” said William, look- 
ing at his sister with the tantalizing air some bro- 
thers are accustomed to assume. 

‘* Now, William, do behave yourself for once, 
and give me that book,” pleaded Fanny, with a 
very decided, sensible expression, holding out her 


hand as if she thought he would not dream of 


refusing so mild a request. 

‘*What was your observation, Miss Wood?” 
asked the young gentleman, laying his finger upon 
his ear, and inclining his head towards her on one 
side. 

‘© You know very well what I said. Oh, I never 
in all my life saw such a disagreeable, disobliging, 
provoking animal as you are.” 

‘*Well, dear, it is to be lamented; but you 
know animals must be excused—they are obliged 
to depend on instinct.” 

‘* Oh, give it to me, and stop your nonsense,” 
said Fanny, half crying with impatient vexation, 
and screwing her face up into a distressed expres- 
sion. ‘ William, if you only knew how awlully 
disagreeable you appear, I’m sure you would never 
tease me again. Just think of the consequences. 
It causes me, your uwn sister, to take no pleasure 
whatever in your soeiety. It is a great relief to 
my mind when you go out of the house.’’ 

‘Stop fibbing there; you know you love me 
to distraction,” cried her brother, kissing her pout- 
ing lips, and then yielding to a laugh, which fairly 
amounted to a roar. Fanny returned his marks 
of affection by pulling his hair in a very unladylike 
manner; then she’ caught hold of the book, and 
was about bearing it off with a triumphant ‘ huz- 
za,” when he caught her and obtained the object 


of contention again. 
Fanny gave him a look, and such a look—there 
were a duzen daggers in it;—it lasted full two 
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minutes, and was meant to be chilling, perfectly 
At the end of it, she merely said, 
with a startling dignity, ‘‘ Keep it, sir!?? Then 
she turned, and with a calm, collected step, walked 
to her littke boudoir, which was a pleasant room, 


overwhelming. 


overlooking the flower garden. 

“*Oh, here, Fan, take it; don’t be angry— 
look !” exclaimed her brother, throwing it after 
her upon thé floor. But no; he had gone too far; 
—she entered her room and locked the door to 
keep him out. After listening a moment to hear 
him descend the stairs, she sat down by her cousin, 
Josephine Atwater, and—she was a young lady— 
but it must be confessed she positively cried. 

**Oh, never mind, Fanny; 1 woulda’t ery for 
such a trifle,’? said Josephine, turning her head 
another way to conceal an irrepressible smile—for 
she had heard the whole affair, and had enjoyed 
a hearty laugh by herself at poor Fanny’s expense. 
‘* You mustn’t get angry when he teases you, 
You know his lively disposition, and that he would 
not really hurt your feelings on any account. 
Come, stop crying, and i'll go out in the hall and 
get the book for you.” 

Josephine raised with both hands the suffering 
head her cousin had deposited in her lap, but 
Fanny had no idea of such a thing; so she let it 
fall back again, with a grievous sob, upon which 
Josephine gave forth a peal of langhter, so merry 
and heartielt, Fanny’s indignation turned upon her. 

‘**T suppose you and William agree together to 
render my life as miserable as possible,” she said, 
raising her face, and regarding Josephine with 
eyes that flashed through the tears. ‘I believe 
both of you are never happier than when you are 
I didn’t think before now it gave 
you as much pleasure as | see it does.”? 


tormenting me. 


sé ” 


‘Take care, Fanny,” answered Josephine, in 
a low tone, and with a sudden seriousness coming 
over her face. ‘* You have already said what you 
will be sorry for; don’t go any further, for your 
own sake as well as mine. ‘I‘hese are the first 
harsh words you ever gave me; remember, any 
more will cut a link in our friendship not easy to 
be bound up again.”’ 

There was a slight haughiiness in her cousin’s 
tone and manner which had never before been ex- 
ercised towards Fanny. and her pride was imme- 
dia'ely roused—her quick, flashy temper was also 
excited. 

‘* Perhaps your friendship is not of as much 
value to me as you imagine,” she said, curving 
her lip scornfully, and brushing away the tears 
that rested on ber cheek. She rose, and approach- 
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ing the door, said—‘‘I’ll not trouble you to get 
my book, unless you desire it for yourself.” 

Josephine fixed her large expressive eyes upon 
her face, half in pride, half in bitter astonishment. 
‘* Fanny, is it possible ?’? she asked, almost sternly, 
and then she closed her lips tight as if to repress 
the contempt they would express. 

‘Ts what possible? If you will be a little more 
definite in your questions, I can probably answer 
them,’? was the reply. 

Josephine turned slowly away, and took up the 
slipper she had been embroidering. It was for 
William, and Fanny had commenced the mate to 
it at the same time she did; they were nearly 
finished, and were to have been presented to him 
when he came home to dinner that very day. 
Josephine took all her sewing implements and lefi 
Fanny’s pleasant boudoir for the sleeping apart- 
ment they occupied together. The moment she 
had closed the door, she laid her work basket upon 
a chair, and flinging herself upon the bed, burst 
into a passion of tears. 

Fanny and Josephine had been attached from 
childhood, but they had never lived together till 
within a month. Josephine was an orphan; her 
guardian had lately died, and had left her in the 
care of her uncle, who was her father’s half 
All had been perfect harmony until now 
between the cousins. ‘Their ages were about the 
same, their tastes and pursuits similar. Mr. Wood 
was a wealthy merchant who had retired from 
business; he lived in a beautiful dwelling over- 
looking the clear bright waters of the Hudson. 
Luxury and comfort were combined to render his 
home pleasant and cheerful. He had but two 
children, William and Fanny, and both parents 
made idols of them. Fanny was the youngest, 
and she had been indulged to excess. She did not 
know what it was to be crossed except by her 
brother William, who did not always restrain his 
mischief-loving propensities. She was naturally 
an intelligent, sensible, warm-hearted girl, but her 
temper, which had never been subdued, was quick 
and passionate. She could not bear contradiction 
or restraint with much patience, because she had 
never been taught to bear any thing. Probably, 
if she had known the determined pride that lay 
concealed beneath Josephine’s gentle exterior, she 
would have been more careful about offending her. 
When she turned into the hall to get her book, 
she felt the hot tears of shame and self-reproach 
chasing each other down her cheek. Even then 
she wished she might recall the passionate words 
she had uttered; but it was. too late. She went 
away by herself, and thought of Josephine’s kind- 
ness and the unchanging affection they had always 
borne each other. She thought of her brilliant 
talents, and remembered how but a week ago she 
had stolen from a party, where she was the reign- 
ing belle, at an early hour, to spend the time with 
her and try to make her forget a severe headache. 
She thought of her orphan state, and her heart 
was stung with remorse as she aga‘n repeated to 


brother. 
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herself the hateful words she had spoken. Fanny 
was unhappy, because self-reproach was deeply 
mingled with her feelings. 
to Josephine and have implored her forgiveness, 
but she recalled her proud, reproachful look, and 
it deterred her. After much thought and many 
tears, she resolved not to make any acknowledg- 
ments to her cousin, but to be as amiable as pos- 
sible, trusting that every thing would soon glide 
along as peaceably as of old. 
sion was arrived at, she took up the unfortunate 
book (one of Bulwer’s novels) which had caused 
this trouble, and began to read. She read over 
the same line a dozen times without understanding 
it, but still she persevered, hoping to forget her 
unpleasant thoughts. Josephine was very differ- 
ently employed; after a crying spell, she also 
began to think of her course of action, and it was 
speedily decided upon. She was to treat Fanny 
as a total stranger, and in order to do this her 
goods and chattels must be removed from the 
chamber which they had used in common. There 
were two wings to the house; on one side of 
Fanny’s boudoir was fer apartment, and on the 
other, one precisely like it. ‘To this room Jo- 
sephine went, and after taking two or thee chairs 
out of it, she sallied backwards and forwards with 
boxes, dresses, her work basket, &c. ‘Then she 
started for Betty and John to carry her little bureau 
to her new room for her; but she turned back be- 
fore she got half way, to consult the glass and see 
if she looked melancholy or as if she had been 
crying. 
had any tender feelings on the subject. One glance 
at herself assured her she had better wait awhile, 
for her face was pale and perfectly woe-begone in 
its expression. 
broider a little, but her thoughts wouid revert every 
moment to the sad circumstance which had just 
occurred. She looked around her new apartment, 
and every thing seemed so lonely she could hardly 
keep back her tears. 


She would have gone 


When this conelu- 


She did not wish any one to imagine she 


She sat down and began to em- 


She commenced singing— 
“ The last link is broken that bound me to thee, 
And the words thou hast spoken proved sorrow to me.” 


At the end of these two lines, she burst into tears 
in downright earnest. ‘They were so very pathetic 
and applicable. After giving her sorrows free vent, 
her heart was somewhat relieved. She went to 
work again to try to look cheerful enough to go 
for Betty and John. The vision of her doleful 
face almost discouraged her, but she dashed cold 
water over it plentitully, smoothed her hair, and 
then taking up a piece of gay music, sat down with 
the fixed determination of growing lively. In a 
low, solemn voice, she sung— 
“Oh, dear, what can the matter me? 
Dear, dear, what can the matter be 7” 
She stopt. ‘‘ Oh, my voice sounds as if I were 
singing adirge. I°ll try something else.”” Thus 
she soliloquized, then broke forth— 
“ You think I have a merry heart, 
Because my songs are gay.” 
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This seemed to answer the purpose; it soothed 
and quieted her feelings, so that in half an hour 
Betty and John were removing her bureau, and 
she was looking on very calmly and to all appear- 
ance cheerfully. The dinner bell rang, and Jo- 
sephine took her place at the table as usual; but 
Fanny sent word that she had a headache, and 
must be excused. 

‘* Why, Josephine, what makes you look so 
solemncholy?”’ asked William, the moment his eye 
fell upon her. ‘‘ You’re not sick, too, are you? 

‘“*Oh, no; I’m perfectly well,’? she replied, 
quietly. 

‘* Fanny isn’t angry with me yet, is she ?” 

**T don’t know really whether she is or not.” 

‘* Why——” said William; then he paused and 
looked at her closely. 
thing was the matter, he contented himself to wait 


Being satisfied that some- 


for an explanation. He commenced a general 
conversation, to prevent his father and mother 
from noticing her, for he saw she was trying to 
look unconcerned. 

‘*Have you and Fanny had a breeze, Josy, as 
the sailors say?”? he asked, meeting her on the 
front piazza after dinner. 

‘*T am displeased with Fanny, and must remain 
so until she has made me ample acknowledgment 
for what she said.” 

**T thought it was impossible for you to be 
angry,’”? he remarked, with a half disappointed 
look. 

Josephine blushed deeply. She replied—‘‘I 
am not angry now, but my feelings have been hurt 
and insulted, and [ never can or will forgive Fanny 
until she has asked me to.” 

‘Oh, don’t say that, Josephine—dear Jo- 


Pr 


sephine,”’ he said, seriously, taking her hand. ‘‘I 
have no doubt that Fanny was entirely to blame 
at first, for you know she is a spoilt child; but, 
now, I must think you are to blame also, in retain- 
ing unkind feelings towards her.” 

Josephine withdrew her hand, and said, coldly— 
** Then I suppose I must continue to remain under 
your censure. I certainly cannot change my feel- 
ings towards Fanny, nor does she deserve that I 
should regard her as I once did. 

‘* Well, what is the cause of all this?—or would 
you rather not tell me ?”? 

Josephine related precisely what had happened. 

William mused awhile, then said—‘‘ It appears 
that I am the first cause of this disturbance. I 
should not have teased Fanny so, when I know 
I must 
curb my hectoring propensities towards her, I 


Pe 


what a little thing will excite her temper. 


suppose, and select you for the victim.” 

Josephine smiled faintly, but did not reply. 

‘* Have you seen Fanny since morning ?”’ asked 
William. 

** No.” 

‘* Perhaps she will be ready to say she is sorry? 
Where is she now ?”” 

He started to go into the house, but Josephine 
caught hold of him quickly to detain him. ‘‘ Don’t 
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say any thing about it to her,’ she said; ‘‘I don’t 
wish her to be persuaded to say she has done me 
wrong.”’ 

** Josephine, you are both making yourselves 
unhappy. Why will you feel and act sof I am 
sure Fanny will come and confess her unkindness 
if you do not wear a forbidding aspect. ‘This is 
not like you, Josephine.” 

The poor girl burst into tears, and then William 
begged a thousand pardons for wounding her feel- 
ings, and said he would not urge her any more, 
but would leave her to act as she chose. 

When the cousins met at the tea table, Fanny’s 
eyes eagerly sought Josephine’s face, but she saw 
there only a cold, distant expression. A week 
went by, and yet a reconciliation was not effected. 
Josephine wore her usual gentle demeanour, but 
she only spoke to Fanny when strict politeness 
demanded it. Poor Fanny’s natural gaiety was 
entirely quenched; her bright, dancing eyes were 
bent sadly down, or raised to her cousin’s face 
with a half-appealing expression; but she made 
no advances through fear of being repulsed. She 
was kinder to all around her, and guarded carefully 
the passionate temper which had caused her so 
much pain. Josephine had been invited to spend 
a month in New York a few days before the rup- 
ture with her cousin, but she had been so happy 
at her uncle’s she had decided not to go. She 
now changed her mind and made preparations for 
the visit. The morning for her departure, Fanny 
kept her room; she wept herself almost sick. 
After bidding the family adieu, and William a 
very particular good-bye, Josephine was ready to 
go. She paused on the door-step, glanced at the 
carriage which was waiting for her, then at Wil- 
licm, and finally turned into the house again, and 
ran hastily up stairs to Fanny’s room. She threw 
open the door, and without going in, merely said, 
‘** Good-by, Fanny.’? Fanny started up, but she 
was gone before she could say a word. 

How weary were the days of that long month 
to the poor girl, passed in the seclusion of the 
country, without her young companion. Nothing 
could amuse her; she took no pleasure in her own 
thoughts, and therefore tried to interest herself in 
others, not from principle, but to divert herself. 
There was a well-educated woman, who had once 
been in better circumstances, living not far from 
Mr. Wood’s. She was very poor, and near sixty 
years of age, but her heart was as fiesh as ever. 
She had long been confined to her bed by sickness. 
It was William’s custom to visit her daily, and 
spend an hour by her sick couch, reading to her 
or enlivening her spirits by his cheerful conversa- 
tion. Although he did not profess to be perfect, 
he had as kind and warm a heart (when it could 
be found out) as ever beat. One bright evening, 
when he was going to visit his old friend, as he 
called her, Fanny expressed a wish to accompany 
him. 

‘*Oh, yes, Fanny, come with me by all means,” 
he said, with a beaming countenance ; ‘* her influ- 
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ence will make you more cheerful and happy, I 
am sure. It seems as if good angels preside over 


her, there is so much sweetness and purity about 


her. I always leave her with a heart better and 
lighter.” 

“You are quite enthusiastic,” said Fanny, 
smiling. ‘‘ How can she always be cheerful when 


she suffers so much? Perhaps she only puts it 
on in your presence.”’ 

‘*Hush Fanny. When you see the sweet, pa- 
tient expression of her face, you will say as J do, 
that it beams only from a pure, chastened spirit. 
When I see such spiritual loveliness in the aged, 
I do not dread growing old.” 

**It must be a very remarkable person that can 
prevent me from dreading to grow old, wrinkled 
and ugly. What happiness can there be in life 
when youth and beauty are all faded away ?” 

‘* There is a happiness deeper, purer and higher, 


than youth or beauty alone can ever enjoy. To 
forget self and be a medium of happiness to others, 
brings a joy but ‘little lower than the angels.’ It 


expands our very natures, and gives us the faculty 
of deriving pleasure from every thing God has 
blessed us with.” 

Fanny glanced half inquiringly at her brother, 
then said—‘*‘ What put such sudden notions in 
I thought you were too lively even 
Is this the way your old friend 


your head? 
to think seriously. 
talks 7” 

**}t is she who first taught me to think and gave 
me ideas that appear to me new and beautiful. 
Fanny, there is sometimes more poetry in an 
humble heart than we think for. If you and Jo- 
sephine had visited her and had imbibed her pure 
spirit, you would never have been estranged.” 

Fanny coloured, without reply. In about half 

an hour they entered the low dwelling of Mrs. 

Martin. She sat bolstered up in’ bed, and her 

clean white cap was pure as the drifted snow. 
» Her whole face lit up with gentle surprise when 

she saw William. He led his sister forward and 
introduced her. Fanny looked a moment on the 
pale features of Mrs. Martin, so gentle, although 
every line told of suffering; then she kissed the 
thin, withered hand extended to her. 

** You are very kind to come and see me,” said 
the old lady, tremulously, as Fanny seated herself 
on the side of the bed. ‘‘ You find but little here 
to amuse one accustomed to so much gaiety and 
splendour.” 

Fanny glanced around and marked the extreme 
poverty evident in the furniture. She 
thought of the many blessings she enjoyed, and 


scanty 


her heart was softened. 

“If I am to credit William,” she said, with a 
emile sweeter than her usual one, ‘‘I shall think 
wealth and splendour are insignificant when com- 
pared with the content enjoved in this little cot- 
tage.”’ 

Mrs. Martin cast a look upon William as affec- 
tionate as that of a mother. ‘‘I do not affect to 
despise wealth,” she replied; ‘‘on the contrary, I 
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think it a great blessing, for it can widen our 
sphere of usefulness; yet if we do not possess it, 
we should and may be happy without it. If it 
were best for us all, none would ever suffer want. 
But, Miss Wood, different persons require very 
different trials to make them better. We cannot 
offen look into other hearts, and therefore have no 
conception of the troubles that many whom we 
consider very happy are called upon to endure.” 

** Well,” said Fanny, ‘‘I used to think it would 
be impossible for me to be positively unhappy for 
any length of time, but I have lately found myself 
mistaken. I have been perfectly wretched.” 

She stopped, glanced at her brother, and blushed 
to her very temples. There was something in 
Mrs. Martin’s manner which had so invited con- 
fidence, she had forgotten they had never seen 
each other before. Mrs. Martin smiled and said— 
‘* Do not feel towards me as a stranger, my dear. 
I have been so a bed-ridden and without friends 
to visit me, that I feel an interest in any one that 
near me. We don’t know how to prize 
affection until the objects we loved are taken 


lor 


comes 
away.”’ 

**Indeed we do not,’? answe red Fanny, whose 
thoughts turned yearningly to Josephine. She 
nd her dark eyes filled 





spoke in a very sad tone, ¢ 
with tears. 

‘*Have you lost a friend lately ?”? asked Mrs. 
Martin. 

“Oh, no. Yes I have, too, but not by death.” 

‘*A friend not lost by death, I should think, 
might be reclaimed then.” 
‘* No, she can never love me with the perfect 
I fear it is 


trust and confidence she did once. 


impossible.” 

‘* Don’t think my meaning is harsh when I say 
what I do, my child,”? returned Mrs. Martin, look- 
ing mildly in Fanny’s young, fair countenance. 
‘* You know we old people have all committed 
errors in our young days, and hoping we have 
profited by them, we venture to give advice to 
those who are just stepping on the threshold of 
life. Perhaps in the case of your friend, you have 
acted wrong; if she have also done so, do not 
examine her conduct, but scan your own with all 
the sternness and impartiality an uninterested ob- 
server would. Judge strictly and severely, unin- 
fluenced by passion, and then do as your conscience, 
not your feelings would direct. Strengthen your- 
self with moral courage, and then without heeding 
the thousand evil whispers which would impel you 
to shrink back, go forward and acknowledge your 
fault.’ 

‘* Your code of morals scarcely yields any thing 
to human feelings and frailties. We must have 
more than Roman sternness to judge of ourselves 


thus. We are all more or less governed by our 
feelings. I certainly never could be so coldly 


stoical; I am too impulsive.” 


Fanny’s eyes kindled with an earnestness that 
showed her impetuous nature. 
‘* It needs no cold stoicism,’ said Mrs. Martin, 
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a faint colour coming in her pale cheek ; “‘ but it 
needs a heart warmed from Heaven’s own altar, 
with the highest and purest feelings. Because you 
are impulsive, should that be a reason for not doing 
right? Are you too impulsive to cultivate noble 
sentiments or gentle affections? Are you too im- 
pulsive to be better than you are? Don’t say you 
are incapable of trying to do right. We never 
know ourselves until we are tested, my child.” 
Fanny raised her eyes, which had been bent in 


earnest thought. ‘‘I was wrong,’ she said. ‘‘I 
can only try to do better.” 
William had been listening intently. When 


Fanny spoke the last words, he said, eagerly— 
‘* That’s right; I knew you were a good girl at 
heart. You and Josephine will soon be as good 
friends as ever.” 

After conversing about an hour longer, William 
rose and said—‘‘ Come, dear, the evening is grow- 
ing late; we must go.” 

They bade Mrs. Martin a,warm adieu, and left. 
When they arrived home, Fanny took a light from 
the hall table and immediately retired to her room. 
William entered the parlour, and the first person 
his eye fell upon was Josephine. She had returned 
home during their absence at Mrs. Martin’s. His 
whole countenance kindled up with unexpected 
pleasure. 

‘*Ah, Josephine,” he cried, springing forward 
to meet her; and regardless of his mother’s pre- 
sence, he threw his arm around her and kissed her 
repeatedly. 

Young people will have penchants for each other, 
no matter how often we ancient youths and maid- 
ens shake our time-honoured heads, and say, with 
My dear young people, we've 
nill, and therefore know better 


tears in our eyes, * 
been through the 
than you do how many heartburns, hysterics and 
fainting fits you are bringing upon yourselves.” 
Probably all such affectionate remonstrance and 
concern would have been as idle wind to Mr. Wil- 
liam Wood and Miss Josephine Atwater. Neither 
had told the other the state of their hearts; but 
notwithstanding they were not in ignorance, for 
they had, as in all such cases, discoursed eloquently 
with their eyes, ‘‘ the windows of the soul.”? Mrs. 
Wood, as was her custom, retired early, and then 
William thought it would be very pleasant to pro- 
menade up and down the piazza in the moonlight 
with Josephine on his arm. Such a proceeding 
was not particularly disagreeable to the young lady, 
so they went out; and there, where every thing 
was calm and still and beautiful, while the low 
wind breathed among the trees and lightly touched 
their young brows, William poured forth his tale 
of love, and Josephine listened tremblingly, with 
deep and solemn feelings crowding upon her heart 
and mingling with its hope and joy. When they 
parted for the night, both were happy; and true 
happiness fills our hearts with love and gentleness 
towards every living soul. Even to these who 


have injured us we would gladly impart a draught 
of our own deep joy. Josephine, with a noiseless 
9° 
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step, hurried up stairs and entered the boudoir to 
pass to her own chamber; but the door of Fanny’s 
room was partly open, and it arrested her. She 
softly approached, and then paused with a sudden 
thrill, when she saw the light streaming upon the 
kneeling form of her cousin. The low words of 
prayer trembled on her lip. Josephine bent her 
head involuntarily to catch their import. ‘* Oh, 
F’ather of Heaven, strengthen my failing courage ; 
help me to go to her as I ought. Soften her heart 
towards me; and, oh, may it be thy holy will to 
restore my friend.’’ She stopped, and bent her 
face, which had been upraised in the fervency ot 
her devotion. A low, tremulous sob broke from 
her lips, and as it reached Josephine, a pang of 
keen remorse shot across her bosom, tears started 
to her eyes, and sweet remembrances of their 
childish days came crowding upon her mind. 
**Oh, Fanny, Fanny,” she cried, as she entered 
the room and cast herself on her knees beside her, 
‘*forgive me!”? She then threw her arm around 
her and wept upon her shoulder in deeper affection 
than ever. 

‘*Josephine, am I dreaming?—or is this in 
answer to my prayer ?”? asked Fanny, fondly put- 
ting aside her ringlets and bending her wondering 
eyes upon her cousin’s face. 

‘‘It is no dream, dear Fanny,” replied Jo- 
sephine, raising her head and kissing her. ‘‘ And 
now let us pray together that we may never be 
esiranged again.” 

Their young heads were bowed solemnly, and 
when they arose, the pure, sweet expression ot 
their faces showed the warm love that was glow- 
ing in their bosoms. 

‘* Ah, Josephine, you don’t know how unhappy 
I have been about our quarrel,’’ said Fanny, with 
a sad yet joyful smile. ‘‘ Perhaps I never would 
have acknowledged my fault if I had not been so 
kindly advised by William’s friend, Mrs. Martin.’ 

‘*'T’his has been a hard lesson to me, too, Fanny; 
but I hope we may never need another such one.”? 

‘*Oh, I hope not,’? was the earnest reply. 
‘* Why, whose ring is this, Josy? It’s Williatn’s, 
isn’t it??? asked Fanny, suddenly, as she looked 
down at the hand she held. 

‘* Yes,” answered Josephine, blushing. 
tell you about it directly.” 

Fanny’s usual arch smile sprung to her lip, and 
her bright eyes were as roguish as ever, while she 
marked her cousin’s deepening colour. Josephine 
was very conscious of this scrutiny, and it made 
the warm blood tingle to her fingers’ ends. 

‘*Stop looking at me, Fanny, or I’ll blow the 
light out,’? she threatened, laughingly, turning 
aside her glowing face. 

‘‘Now, do you suppose I’m a woman and 
haven’t any powers of perception ?”’ mischievously 
inquired her cousin. ‘* Why, I know all you are 
going to reveal. You and my wise brother must 
have concluded to marry each other. Have I 
guessed right? There, 1 knew I had, my dear 
sister Josephine. Oh, I hope you may be happy,” 
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she continued, earnestly, throwing aside her light 
manner and imprinting a fond kiss upon the warm 
cheek of her friend. 

Fanny’s kindly hope came to pass. When the 
yellow leaves of autumn began to fall thickly, a 


gay wedding party filled the spacious parlours of 


Mr. Wood, and the lovely Josephine became Wil- 
liam’s wile and Fanny’s sister, never more to be 
estranged by angry words, which had given them 





THE REVENGE 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF FREILIGRATH, BY CAROLINE F 


Deep a beauteous Maiden s!umbers 
On her couch, all fair as snow— 

Drooping lie her long. dark lashes, 
And her cheeks with crimezon glow. 


Glittering stands a r'ch-gemmed chalice 
On the table, finely wrought— 

Fair, fresh fl wers the cup acorning, 
Spread their petals perfume fraught. 


Warm and damp a sultry mo sture 
Brooding, fills the languid air— 
Closed the lattice, fled the zephyrs, 

As they feared the Summer there. 


Stiller, deeper, grows the silence! 
Hark! a whispering faint and slight 

From the blossoms, from the leaflets, 
Murmuring, humming, soundeth light! 


From the Vase now sofily gliding, 
Bearing shields and he!met-crowned, 

Woven of the clouds their vestments, 
Airy forms are floating round. 


From the Rose’s heart of crimson 
Glides a Lady fair of mou!d— 

Pearls like beaded dew drops glisten 
In her locks of wavy gold. 


From the dusky cow! and sombre 
Of the dark-leaved Aconite, 

Drops a bold and fearless Rider, 
Sword and helm are glittering bright. 


Firm his step and high his bearing, 
Well befitting his array, 

On his crest is waving proudly 
A heron-plume of s.lver-gray. 


From the Lily, sweet and graceful, 
Tremb! ng steps a Maiden fair— 
Light the veil that floats around her, 

As gossamer on Summer air. 


From the Turk’s-cap, fierce advancing, 
Comes a haughty Moor and bold— 

Gleaming bright the golden crescent 
Lights his dark-green turban’s fold. 


Steps an Emperor, proud and stately, 
From the Crown-imperial deep, 
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so much pain, although that pain was the ultimate 
cause of subduing Fanny’s quick, careless temper. 
In their own happiness, they were not unmindful 
of her who felt their presence and affection fall 
upon her heart gently as the dew of heaven. 
Often they gathered around the lowly bedside of 
Mrs. Martin, and in their young warm hearts was 
reflected the pure spiritual love that glowed so 
brightly in her aged bosom. 
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Following from the dark-blue Iris 
Heavy-armed his Huntsmen sweep. 


From the bending, pale Narcissus, 
Comes, with threatening air, a Youth— 
Many a fatal kiss he presses 
On the slumber.ng Maiden’s mouth. 


Springing round her couch, the Spirits 
Circling, wily dance and swing— 
Weird the measure. sad the cadence 


To the Sieeper us they sing. 


“Maiden! maiden! thou hast reft us 
From our pleae ant dwelling-place— 
Brought us, cruel one! to perish 
In thy bright but hated Vase. 


“Oh, how happily we rested 
On the bosom of the earth! 

There, through leafy arbours stealing, 
Sunbeams kissed us in their mirth. 


“There the cool Spring-breezes fanned us, 
Wandering ’mid our happy bowers; 
There at night as elves we sported, 
Fresh the dew and soft the showers. 
“Now amid the turbid waters 
Fade we fast—yet, ere we die, 
Maiden! cruel, thoughtless maiden! 
Our just vengeance draweth n gh.” 


Hushed the song—the Spirits, bending, 
Close the slumbering Maiden round— 
With the former hollow silence 
Comes again the murmuring sound. 


What a hum of whispering voices! 
How her cheek the crimson dyes! 

How the Spirits breathe upon her! 
How the subtle vapours rise! 


Golden gleam the rays of morning 
With the night the Elves are fled; 

On her soft couch slumbers only, 
Still and cold, the maiden dead. 


Rests she by her drooping sisters,— 
Fatal was their perfume’s power! 

On her cheek the rose-hue lingers, 
She herself a faded flower. 
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“Ts this man noble? 
Is he not, father? 


EURYDICE OF 


CANOVA. 


. MACDONAL®. 


If he be not. rend 


A!l patents that make birth..—KNow Les. 


HAT voyaging amateur 
lounger has not beheld Ca- 
nova’s celebrated group of 
‘* Orpheus and Eurydice,” 
*as it stands in the Falier 






«2% palace in Venice, may con- 
sider himself a mere neo- 
phyte in the pleasures of admiration. It 
is one of the most wonderful sculptures 
of modern Italy, and when we reflect on 
it in connection with the boyish years of 
the artist, which at the period of its com- 
pletion amounted to no more than seven- 
teen, it is with a double feeling of delighted asto- 
nishment, as we carry forward our fancy to the 
almost boundless perfection that in its own pecu- 
liar walk the future and riper efforts of such a 
genius might be deemed capable of achieving. 
The moment and attitude which he chooses for 
delineation are when Orpheus, overcome by the 
desire of beholding his Eurydice, has cast upon 
her that forbidden regard whereby the condition 
on which he has regained her from the dominion 
of Proserpine is infringed. In consequence, she 
vanishes forever from his eyes, which the group 
represents as about to take place; and so strongly 
is the act depicted in the expression of the female 
figure, that as we gaze upon the apparently shrink- 
ing marble, it is almost with a sensation of agony 
in anticipation of the next moment seeming ready 
to withdraw so much beauty from our view forever. 
According to his own avowal, Canova had, during 
a long period, been imbued with the desire to em- 
body this celebrated group; but the ideas which 
he had first conceived of it were intenser than his 
constrained powers of expression could resolve, 
and it haunted him like the indistinct radiance of 
a beautiful spectre, which his touch vainly strove 
to detain. He frequented all the studios and gal- 
leries of his native land, studying every attitude, 
noting every expression—and living models, too, 
in every variety of form and beauty—in the eager 
hope of culling some hints for the composition of 
his idea. Often had he thought to have seized the 
similitude he taught, and would proceed to the 
framing of his model; then working upon it for 
a few days in dissatisfied mood, he would seize his 
hammer and dash the frame into a thousand frag- 
ments, seeming to close his eyes forever on the 
intangible phantom; but then it would return to 


him in its immortal beauty, and he could not choose 
but indulge in arenewed pursuit, unav.iling though 
his efforts always proved. It detained him in his 
daily occupations—was the burden of his nightly 
dreams. ‘‘ There was the dismay of Eurydice’s 
shrinking form, as she caught the forbidden gaze 
of her lover, which doomed her anew to the eter- 
nal shades; the shadowy similitude it assumed as 
the vanishing is already begun which is to hide her 
for ever from the light of his eyes; and the sudden 
despair of bim of the lyre—the self-reproach as 
the conviction flashes on his soul of the indiscre- 
tion which causes the wreck of all his hopes; and 
the overwhelming, almighty love which could not 
refrain that backward look, involving as it did her 
ruin and his own.” 

In such terms did Canova describe his concep- 
tion to the sculptor Julian Bezzonico, of Florence, 
his friend, through the medium of a professional 
correspondence, and to whom he had been accus- 
tomed to confide the projects of his genius, receiv- 
ing in return all details and movements connected 
with his darling theme as it flourished in Florence, 
that great metropolis of the arts of Italy and the 
world. 

Bezzonico wrote in reply—‘‘I am much fasci- 
nated with your idea, and regret your fruitlessness 
of success in the attempt to elucidate it. Yet de- 
spond not; thy good genius has not vouchsafed 
thee such a vision for naught, and will give thee 
strength of hand to perform what he hath bestowed 
on thy brain of capacity to conceive. In this in- 
stance relax not thy services at the shrine of thy 
art; make every effort, put forth all thy strength, 
and abundant success will crown thee. For its 
accomplishment I would counsel a more varied 
study of existing models, and to this end a visit 
to Florence would on the present occasion abund- 
antly conduce. ‘The intelligence must have reached 
thee of the grand duke’s new importation of Athe- 
nian marbles, and they are now being arranged 
under my direction and Farretti’s for placement in 
‘the gallery.? A greater facility would therefore 
be afforded thee for inspection and study, privately 
bestowed as they are, than thou couldst possibly 
obtain after their disposal for the use of the public.” 

No circumstance occurring to prevent Canova’s 
compliance with his friend’s suggestion, he speedily 
departed for Florence, transported with the idea of 
any furtherance for the accomplishment of the 
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design ever uppermost in his thoughts. He was 
received with great cordiality by Bezzonico, and 
accommodated through his interest with apartments 
in the Pitti palace—namely, the residence of the 
grand duke—where the newly-arrived sculptures 
had been temporarily removed ; his highness, an 
extensive patron of the arts, being ever willing to 
obtain the proximity of those connected with them. 

‘* Tt is a goodly scene,” said Canova, admiringly, 
as Bezzonico and he sat, on the evening of his 
arrival, upon one of the balconies of the palace, 
watching the sunset over the many gilded domes 
and columned edifices of the Fair Firenzi, and 
the golden track of the mazy Arno, as it wound 
through vineyards and banks of flowers, by the 
green slope of many a gentle hill, or washing the 
base of some pinnacled palazzo, swept beneath the 
shadows of its surrounding groves, till it was lost 
in the emerald gloom. The view of the rich plain 
it watered gave in its minutest feature evidence of 
the most elaborate cultivation and the highest art. 
Canova continued—*‘‘ I confess myself a great wor- 
shiper of the efforts of human skill, and have no 
sympathy in the fashionable sentiment that would 
seek to disparage art to the profit of nature. ‘God 
made the country and man made the town,’ repeats 
celebrity, by way of devotion of the former; yet 
it rests a doubt with me if he would discover much 
in the savage waste, the entangled forest and the 
swampy river, which the features of such a country 
would evince if abandoned to the tender mercies 
of nature and wanting the beauty-creating arm of 
man. And methinks it is no disparagement of the 
Great Author of all to descant thus, for whatever 
skill of ours to perform, whatever capacity to de- 
vise, can we not joyfully and gratefully refer it to 
Him who chooses to execute his creations of love- 
liness and utility by means of a human agent, and 
which performance we denominate lost, often not 
less wonderfully than he does through the imme- 
diate effect of nature and by His own divine hand ?” 

** You talk like an artist, young man,” rejoined 
Bezzonico, ‘‘ but your remarks apply not equally 
to all objects of our admiration—the human form, 
for instance. Can aught in the marble or the 
canvas excite a sentiment equivalent to that which 
the living, glowing human form excites, as it stands 
glorious with the impress of the creative divinity 
on its brow, fresh from the hand of nature ?”’ 

‘*I maintain yes,” said Canova; ‘‘there is a 
conception of beauty in the mind of the artist sur- 
passing far any thing that the forms of earth can 
evince ; and it would half seem to me no Pytha- 
gorean fable that the souls of the sons of genius 
were once inhabitants of a brighter world, whose 
loved memories they bring back hither and strive 
to tell of them ’mid these darker scenes. Hence 
we have that intense, superhuman beauty in the 
marble which no embodiment of flesh and blood 
ever did exhibit, and which the ancient artists did 
so well to resolve into the Deity and demigod 
form, seeing nothing human worthy to clothe their 
idea. The noise of the world allows it thus, for 


feuille and instruments for drawing. 
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when we hear of any celebrity of loveliness in the 
living, is it not the Medicean Venus, the Belvidere 
Apollo to which a resemblance is cited ?—tacitly 
referring to them for perfection in an arena where 
no human standard ever did exist.”? 

** Antonio, you have never loved, and know not 
beauty.’? 
no,’ rejoined the artist, gayly ; 
no power of beauty save what 


the power of living 

‘* Except my art, 
‘and acknowledge 
pendeth therefrom.” 

‘** Heaven keep thee in that manner of mind ; but 
thou art on perilous ground in this our court of 
beauty, where the loveliest daughters of the land 
look their loveliest, and seek no occupation or 
glory save reading captive human hearts.” 

‘*T am far too enamoured of my Orpheus and 
Eurydice to spare attention for the most fascinating 
conception of loveliness ever clothed in human 
shape ; and now, addio till to-morrow, when we 
meet in the gallery.” 

A long, pillared hall, lighted from above, the 
walls decorated with ancient basso relievos, with 
a wilderness of statues extending beyond the 
boundary of view, like a conclave of assembled 
divinities, *mid whose marble silence a human 
footfall seemed like desecration, and we have the 
private gallery of the arch-duke. 

Canova found himself there early, and was al- 
ready deep in a bas-relief of Hyperian rising from 
the sea. He gazed with an artist’s enraptured eye 
on the similitude of the ‘Titan god, as his ray-en- 
circled brow and majestic shoulders appeared above 
the waves, and on the noble action of his fiery 
steeds, while they shook the luminous foam from 
their emerging crests and manes. And so he 
continued, from one divine specimen of art to 
another, delighted, almost inspired, as if he had 
been called to companion with visible manifesta- 
tions of the inner world of his own soul, and found 
realized all the beautiful phantoms of his golden 
dreams. He bethought him how cheerless must 
be the everyday world whereto he must so soon 
return, how dull its enjoyments, its dwellers how 
skilless to fascinate, when the sound of light foot- 
steps passing by changed the current of his ideas. 

He looked up and saw a female figure, thinly 
veiled, attended by a single page bearing a porte- 
There was 
an unutterable grace in the motion of the figure, 
which riveted Canova’s artistical regards, a no- 
bility in the carriage of the head which attracted 
the young man’s Attention and irresistibly com- 
pelled him to follow her. She stopped before a 
statue which appeared to serve her as a subject for 
sketching, and while the page proceeded to ar- 
range her drawing materials, Canova quietly crept 
behind a column, that he might watch her unob- 
served. She was richly, almost royally attired ; 
the splendid velvet mantle, a robe of the Indian 
looms, 0 gossamer in its texture as seeming most 
meet to enwreath the aerial limbs of some fairy 
queen; the silken slippers, the Moorish bracelet 
encircling her arm—all, even to the minutest ar- 
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ticle, were carefully noted by Canova, whose cri- 
tical ability in the article of costume was perfect. 

We consider the cultivation of such a taste, 
both in theory and practice, as no unworthy sub- 
ject of attention. An elegant and becoming mode 
of attire is but one of the outward seemings of an 
innate grace. Where correct principles of taste 
and a true love of the beautiful exist, they will as 
naturally develop themselves in this form as in 
any other, and for our own part, we confess to a 
feeling of respect for an individual well dressed, 
similar, though but diflering in degree, to that we 
entertain for a poet or painter, or any other of the 
A duty it is 
of each of us to promote harmony and beauty in 


high priests in the temple of taste. 


the sphere which our Creator assigns us, and let 
us not, towards their furtherance, neglect this pe- 
culiar depariment in its apparent insignificance— 
remembering Who clothed the lilies of the field, 
and endowed with their magnificent hues the birds 
of heaven, intending that his human creatures 
should be, too, fairly attired, when he has furnish- 
ed them with materials to fabricate and tastes and 
faculties for the arrangement of these to the most 
harmonious and eflective advantage. 

Far be it from this to furnish encouragement 
towards the prevailing passion for dress. Every 
excellency may be carried beyond its legitimate 
bound, and none than this more subject to such 
degeneracy ; and let those with whom it forms the 
principal object of attention, and, as it would some- 
times seem, the main necessity of life, remember, 
that after enfeebling their minds in the pursuit and 
filling them with frivolity and vanity, that they 
have only attained to an excellence in which the 
humblest butterfly can vie with them as it takes 


its ephemeral enjoyment amongst the flowers of 


summer. 

During our digression, Canova has been with 
deep interest examining the features of the fair 
stranger. 
antique, the line of the forehead and nose sufli- 


They were formed on the model of the 


ciently straigkt to preserve the classic character, 
but not so much so as to communicate that hard, 
severe expression which such an outline exhibits 
when preserved to the full. 
fined and open, but delicately fine; the lips fault- 


The nostril was de- 


lessly contoured, well fitting, and with that firm- 
ness of curve as if they had been set into ever- 
lasting beauty by the creative chisel of a Phidius. 
The forehead was a shade too hizh, but its defect 
remedied by means of the hair, which was braided 
round and concealed it in its dark folds. Yet 


what most struck Canova was the expression of 


the eyes, resulting not so much from their colour 
or their shades of softness and brilliancy as from 
their set, if I may so speak, placed, as they were, 
far apart, and deeply sunken, not appearing so 
much so beneath the brows as with respect to the 


line connecting the forehead and nose, communi- 
cating an intensity and depth to the expression 
which, as its effect depended wholly on form, ren- 
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dered it peculiarly appropriate for the purposes of 
statuary. 

**My Eurydice, at last!’? murmured Canova ; 
‘* that divine contour of the neck, that faultlessness 
of proportion, that outbreathing of grace from every 
And so he watched, 


” 


outline and every curve. 
marking every attitude, every swerve of the figure, 
till the signora gathered up her materials and rose 
to depart. 

That his scrutiny had been conducted with any 
warmer feelings towards its subject than those de- 
rived from its connection with his art, it would, of 
course, be treasonable to suppose ; but we doubt if 
his faith in the power of the marble beauty over 
the living and in the superiority of art to nature, 
was not much on the decline. 

‘‘If this divine creatuge could be induced to 
serve me for a model!*? thought Canova. ‘* That 
might be impossible; but could I not contrive it 
by stealth, if it is that she makes a habit of fre- 
quenting this place for purposes of study. To- 
morrow shall see me convey my sketching appa- 
ratus hither and make the endeavour.” 

We grieve to mention that the young sculptor 
gave no more of his time to the Athenian marbles 
for the rest of the day, but bent his steps towards 
a retired portion of the duke’s pleasure-grounds, 
where he was seen to wander through shady ar- 
bours and other suspicious places frequented only 
by nightingales and dreamers about love. 

On meeting with Bezzonico in the evening, it 
may seem strange that he did not confide to him 
his project regarding the new model for his Eu- 
rydice, but refused his friend’s request that he 
should join the festivals held nightly at the palace 
for the entertainment of that luxurious court, urg- 
ing that the gorgeousness of pleasure should retain 
little attraction for one whose mind was seeking to 
imbue itself with the purity of art. Bezzonico 
approved his sentiment, procuring him, however, 
should he see reason to depart from it, a carte 
blanche of entrée to all banquetings and entertain- 
ments provided during his stay at the ducal resi- 
dence. 

The following morning found Canova in the 
gallery, where, concealed behind a statue, he 
breathlessly awaited the arrival of his subject. 
In due time she appeared, with the same manner 
and appurtenances as on the preceding day, and 
seating herself, commenced drawing. Now was 
Canova’s opportunity. He proceeded with ardour, 
sketching the head and features in bold, free out- 
lines, and with a correctness that astonished even 
himself; but here he was compelled to pause, from 
the impossibility of sketching from the figure be- 
fore him the attitude which he had conceived for 
his Eurydice. He first drew her from the position 
in which she sat, endeavouring to throw the figure, 
in remodeling, into the desired attitude; but he 
could not satisfy himself, and began to conceive, 
that unless he could by some means procure the 
original to serve him for a model in the proper 
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positions, his attempts upon his Eurydice must be 
even as heretofore in vain. 

Meanwhile, he perceived that the signora was 
joined by a third party, proving to be no other 
than his friend Bezzonico, who appeared to serve 
her in the capacity of instructor in art, and was 
then in the act of criticizing the sketching attempts 
she had just made. Canova, in hastily making a 
motion to withdraw, perceived that he had at- 
tracted observation, and thought best to come 
boldly forward. 

‘*In good part met,” said Bezzonico, address- 
ing him. ‘‘I had been relating to the signora of 
thine arrival, and she hath but now been signifying 
her desire for some knowledge of thee as of one 
in whom we all see the germs of a growing great- 
ness, and destined to achieve new triumphs in the 
already bright arena of Italian art. The Signora 
Ippolyta d’Este and my fair pupil is one of our 
number, and condescends to share in the hopes 
and occupations of such humble artists as you and 
myself, and will not be the first instance in Tus- 
cany of a woman and a princess forsaking the 
pomps and pleasures of her station for the purer 
and loftier glory surrounding the devotees at the 
shrine of poetry and art.” 

Canova bowed profoundly, and counted it not the 
least of honours his profession might procure him— 
namely, that of presentation to the Signora d’ Este. 

‘*You must regard me, signior,’’ 
Jyta, ‘‘ as an under-graduate in your school of arts, 
and too much pleased and profited by the ac- 
quaintanceship.of such learned proficients as you 
and my grave Bezzonico here. He has been 
confiding to me of your proposed group—nay, no 


replied Ippo- 


treason on Bezzonico’s part. Am [ not one of 
your trusty fellowship ?—and may [ not hope that 
you have discovered among our Athenian impor- 
tations some new ideas calculated to forward your 
composition ?”? 

Canova was assured by the sweet frankness of 
her manner. ‘‘I know of naught,’ 
bashfully, ‘‘so capable of furthering its accomplish- 
ment as yourself.” 

Meanwhile Bezzonico had stepped aside, and 
returned bearing the veritable sketch which Canova 


, 


said he, rather 


had so stealthily been making—the unfinished si- 
militude of the Princess Ippolyta d’Este. 

** A false man, a purloiner!”’ cried Bezzonico; 
‘*and a dexterous one, withal. Here hath he 
been but two days of our society, and contriveth 
to possess himself of the most treasured thing 
amongst us, and the most strictly guarded and the 
most forbidden—that which all the copyists and 
modelers in Italy have sighed in vain for and so 
long. Behold. signora mia,’ 
the likeness, ‘‘can you recognize this—this pre- 
cious article, besought from you so oftentimes, so 


; 


said he, displaying 


perseveringly refused, and thus so adroitly seized 
as you farthest expected it. Stand forth, purloiner, 
and we shall constitute this fair and most injured 
lady judge of you. Confess yourself, and throw 


you on her mercy.” 
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‘*T have naught to urge with respect to this 
stolen prize,’ said Canova, ‘‘ but a prayer that I 
shall not be condemned to be deprived of it if I 
retained it for naught else but to look upon its 
loveliness.”” 

The Lady Ippolyta d’Este blushed slightly as 
she gazed upon these lovely portrayed features— 
the reflection of her own, but with something of 
an intenser, more spiritual beauty, as communi- 
cated from the inner world of the portrayer’s ima- 
gination—yet seemed in no way displeased, which 
emboldened Canova more fully to explain his 
design with respect to the embezzlement of the 
likeness. Ippolyta made no comment; but what- 
ever the young artist could gather from her silence, 
it was that disapprobation made no part of its 
He, therefore, passed on to other subjects 


of converse; and it may here be proper to state, 


cause. 


that towards the close of their long interview— 
during which Bezzonico had taken himself off— 
professional subjects or those connected with the 
fellowship of the society of arts, had very little 
part either in their meditation or discourse. 
Canova was not at this period of his life what 
would be considered regularly handsome; his 
figure was too delicate, too undeveloped, with 
much of that effeminacy which I[ have often ob- 
served to characterize, particularly in early life, 
those in whose temperaments the imaginative and 
His face, too, though its 
features were large and well-defined, was of too 


the sensitive prevail. 


soft an expression, particularly about the mouth 
when it smiled, while with every emotion the 
colour flushed and faded over his pale cheek, indi- 
cating an intensity of feeling with a corresponding 
feebleness of physical constitution, which, though 
eXquisite in a woman, has been considered a defect 
in the opposite sex. [lis gestures were rather 
overweening, sometimes abrupt, and there was 
little in his manner of that regulated polish, the 
result of education received in high places; but 
he evinced that unstudied, prevailing gracefulness 
in all he acted or uttered—the leanings and tend- 
encies of his nature breathing outward—that could 
not fail to possess a peculiar charm for the eyes of 
legance and grace had 
all been derived from the mathematical etiquette 


one whose experiences of ¢ 


of such a court as that of the Austrian house of 
Tuscany. The Lady Ippolyta listened to the elo- 
quence of the artist on his favourite theme, and 
her heart kindled beneath the fervour of his earnest 
eyes. ‘There was much, perhaps, in the uncon- 
strained ease with which he addressed her, his 
deep, deferential respect seeming less given to 
the princess and the star of beauty than to the 
woman and the genius which delighted one sick- 
ened with the formal and exacted homage an indi- 
vidual occupying her elevated position would not 
fail to receive, and which she too often felt to be 
conferred more on her station than on herself. In 
fact, Ippolyta d’Este had lately found herself be- 
coming actuated with feelings of jealousy towards 
her rank, and would have given not a little for the 
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power of laying it aside for some period, in order, 
by dividing them, to set up a rivalship between it 
and her beauty, and to prove to her own satisfac- 
tion the undivided strength of the latter. 

From this period the hours which Canova omit- 
ted to devote to the society of the Princess Ippo- 
lyta, were as few as possible. In the gallery, in 
the studio, in the festival, he was ever by her side; 
nor did the sufferance of his attentions on the sig- 
nora’s part excite any unusual notice, well known 
as were her leanings towards those of his class. 
Bezzonico, indeed, mentioned his surprise on wit- 
nessing the young artist’s frequent attendance on 
the entertainments in the train of Ippolyta, adding 
an expression of gratification that he had so soon 


seen reason to avail himself of the privilege of 


entrée which had been procured for him. And so 
days passed on, and the ‘‘ Orpheus and Eurydice”’ 
were almost forgotten. Canova was reveling in 
the delights of a hitherto untried, and, as it seemed 
to him, exalted state of being, which, like the 
hallucination of somnambulism, quenches in the 
wearer all memories and predilections common to 
his former condition, and conforms him to the 
habits of a mew life. Canova loved—-devotedly 
loved—with a hopeless result. He had not left 
himself sufficient reflection to dream. 

It was enough for him yet to look into her eyes, 
to breathe the same air, to feel, as her low, sweet 
yoice murmured near him, the beating of his heart, 
like a harp, vibrating to the summer winds. It is 
a strange luxury, this, of loving; it seems so to 
quicken and etherealize the whole being, that we 
feel as if endued with some high spirit-life, whose 
sharers are capable of a loftier degree of happiness 
than is the lot of common mortality to bestow. 
Our emotions come thicker upon us, we are alive 
to every shade of sensation—a look, a tone, a 
touch, can transport us into an elysium, that if all 
the world’s happiness unconnected with this our 
hearts may have experienced were crowded into 
one moment, it were dark and sliadowy to compare. 
We seem to share all extraneous pleasures, too, 
with a higher appreciation of their sweetness; the 
sky and the landscape are reflected in richer co- 
lours for our eyes; music to our hearts speaks a 
all sensations are 
associated in the mind with the beloved one, who 
sits like a divinity in the soul, calliag to life therein 
a higher and brighter world. 

Canova now found this, and for the first time. 
He was young and ill-trained to conceal his sen- 
sations, and the lady Ippolyta well knew she was 
the goddess of this idolatry. She had seen him 
flush beneath her eyes, and his hand, if in the 
dance or the revel it felt her touch, would tremble 
like an aspen swayed by the breeze. How it fared 
with her he could scarcely divine. Women have 


deeper language—all objects, 


either greater self-command or feel less violently 
than men, but certain it is that it requires strict 
vigilance to penetrate the secret of a woman’s love. 
She seemed to throw no repression on the current 
of his devotion, listened with graceful interest to 
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his breathing language, which never in words, in- 
deed, daring to syllable of love, could not render 
mistaken its deeper import; yet this might come 
of her lofty breeding or the gentle courtesy of her 
nature, joined to her consciousness of the disparity 
of their respective ranks, that she might thus 
vouchsafe all condescension without peril of less- 
ening the gulf between them. Thus thought 
Canova—‘‘If she gave but one token, one evi- 
dence of loving, I should leave her and be happy, 
ard treasure it for the elixir of my future years.” 
But from day to day vainly watched the enthusi- 
astic boy, till his heart beat languidly ‘in the 
sickness of hope deferred.” 

‘* Methinks,” said Ippolyta, addressing him, 
‘‘our court of revels but ill accords with thy 
temperament, young Canova. Thy sister, whom 
thou namest to me so oftentimes, would tell thee 
if she now beheld thee, tlat thy cheek is waxen 
paler and thine eye less gay than on that first day 
when thou wert caught dreaming in the gallery, 
fresh from the bowers of thy home.’? 

‘*If the glow of too much happiness is some- 
times wun at the expense of that of health and 
youth, then it is so, lady; for the hours have sped 
very brightly with me, the only shade which hung 
over them being that which sometimes saddens a 
lovely dream—namely, a consciousness that all 
will ere while fade away; and I thought well, for 
I and these happy hours must now part.’ 

‘* Part !”? replied Ippolyta; and an irrepressible 
pang shot across her countenance. It was like a 
light of hope to Canova. 

‘* Even so, signora. ‘To-morrow I go far hence; 
and if I told thee of one who parted in that hour 
with the light of his eyes, who lost the hope of 
his youth, who relinquished all that hath sweetness 
for his life, would it be a fault ?”” 

‘*If you speak of love,”’ replied the princess, in 
an almost faltering voice; ‘‘to love can be no 
fault.” 

‘* The love of the lowly for the high-born—the 
love of the heart which is conscious of no wealth 
but its own deep truth, for power, rank, and all 
that make the pride of life—‘the desire of the 
moth for the star!’ ” 

‘* Nay, Canova, your language lauds these gifts 
of this world too highly, unknowing that they 
make but feeble barriers in the loftier sphere of 
the affections; for the heart which truly loves and 
is loved in return, occupies an equal path of eleva- 
tion with its object, as twin stars in the firmament 
that differ naught from one another in glory.” 

Canova had thrown himself at her feet. ‘‘ Then 
blame me not, lady, that I have dared to raise 
myself thus loftily, that I have dared to tell thee 
all I feel for thee—all the throbbings of this lowly 
heart; that I will venture to pour out all this rich 
treasure of love—rich only because it has won 
your esieem—and lay it at your feet, with a proud 
consciousness that in taking it up you will possess 
a costlier treasure than the pearls of Ormus or of 
Ind.” 
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‘*Think not that I am insensible to its value. would not thus sully the nobility of an illustrious 


It is no vain thing, the devotion of such a nature 
as yours; and I have long felt the need of this— 
gome true, passionate words, whose sound was not 
as glowigg as their import was hollow. Yet it will 
avail us naught.” 

** Nay, frown not, lady.” 

‘* Never—never!” rejoined Ippolyta, and for a 
moment she had almost thrown herself on his 
bosom; but with a sudden recoil she withdrew, 
retreating towards the the apartment. 
** Begone —begone !” said she, as he atrempted to 


door of 


follow. ‘1 will see you yet again to-morrow— 
meet me then.”? Canova bowed to the ground, 


and she was gone. 

It appears singular that any deep subject of in- 
terest to our waking thoughts and vccupying them 
during the day to the intensity of enthusiasm, 
should sometimes seem so strangely absent during 
the dreams of the night, and scenes and circum- 
stances lung ago passed and seemingly forgotien 
in the entire occupation of the mind with the pre- 
sent, then rise before us as restoring us to the ex- 
istence of a former world. Perchanve this results 
from a wise provision of nature in order to relax 
the high-strung feelings as they are wound, by 


restoring them to an altered tone during the life of 


slumber. It was thus with Antonio Canova ;—not 
a gleam, not a thought of the Signora Ippolyta 
visited his visions on that night, though he sunk 
to repose with his brain swimming with such 
sweet recollections of every hour passed near her, 
and of the paradise to which he had been raised 
by the result of that late bright interview. It was 
dim recollections, shadowy outlinings of his aban- 
doned Orpheus and Eurydice, that hung like phan- 
toms around his pillow, in their divine beauty as 
of old. He strove to depict the figures; all doubt 
and difficuliy appeared to vanish, and in that asto- 
nishing annihilation of time and obstacle which 
sometimes takes place in dreaming, hewed them 
out of the marble instantaneously, as if they were 
created by a breath of lite—and he knew his Or. 
pheus and Eurydice, perfect and divine as his idea 
had conceived. 

‘**Eureka—Eureka!” he cried, while his slum- 
ber was broken, and he sighed to find the unreality 
of adream. It was but for a moment, and the 
deeper joy of his waking existence was restored 
to him, effacing every conscivusness beside. 

The Signora Ippolyta’s hours seemed not to 
have sped so unmindfully of him, for scarcely had 
he lefi his couch when her page entered his apart- 
ment, requesting his attendance in the private bou- 
doir of his mistress. With a mixture of anxiety 
and delight did Canova find himself in this luxuri- 
ous apartment, awaiting the arrival of its mistress; 
with the first, from his doubts regarding the far- 
ther happier results of his love, feeling the im- 
mense disparity between him and its object. His 
lowly fortunes, and the pride of the d*Estes, one 
of whom, though not hesitating to depart from her 
personal dignity in contracting a humble alliance, 
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house; but the happiness of feeling that he was 
beloved quenched for the moment every pang of 
uncertainty, and he felt that he could bear the se- 
paration of a lifetime for the sake of those few 
happy moments, when that admired and lofty one 
betrayed to him that her heart was all his own, 
He gazed round the apartment with the veneration 
and interest of a worshiper in the retreat of some 
divinity. Every thing seemed sacred in his eyes; 
the flowers her hands had arranged, the harp that 
had vibrated to her touch, the books over whose 
bright page she had lingered, dreaming of romance 
and song. Leaning against a column, he tried to 
divert his attention with these objects in order to 
counteract that delighted breathlessness of expect- 
ancy with which one awaits the approaching foot- 
steps of one beloved; but he so far failed as to be 
a'most pale with emotion when the lady Ippolyta 
entered, looking lovelier than ever he had seen her 
—perhaps as appeareth to dying men the beauty of 
the setting sun which their eyes at morn can never 
behold. ‘Thus thought for from the first 
glimpse he caught of that countenance in its sub- 
dued sadness, so different from the bright expres- 
sion it ordinarily wore, he knew it foretold of a 
message of misery and separation for both; yet 
his first impulse was to seize the hem of her robe 


he, 


an press it to his lips. 

** Arise, Canova,’ said she; 
naught of this between us, and [ thought it but 
just you should learn it from my lips alone.” 

‘*[ know it,” replied Antonio, rising and re- 
‘‘and now 


‘*there can be 


suming his old station by the pillar, 
learn the vanity of—in thought even—tending the 
stream of my affections to one so beyond the reach 
of their current, and to declare their tendency, the 
utter madness. But I am well rewarded for my 
fault in the bitterness of this hour ” 

** Nay, Canova, speak not of reproach except 
for one who too truly feels her deep desert of it. 
When you first drew near me, I might have fore- 
seen all this, and it was my duty to have with- 
drawn from your approaches; and [ did foresee it, 
but dreaded to break the spells of fascination which 
from day to day so sweetly bound themselves round 
me, being coward enough to shun a little present 
pang at the peril of incurring a future wretchedness, 
First came the burning desire to know beyond a 
doubt that this depth of interested feeling was re- 
ciprocated, the thirst to listen to its avowal from 
your lips, and to hear them in their own rich music 
discourse of the to me hitherto unknown language 
of love, such as from them I only sighed to hear. 
Hence, yestereven I almost urged you on to this, 
and drew forth the utterance of words which even 
now I would rather lose worlds than hear one 
of them recalled. Yet I cannot have you part 
deeming altogether ungenerously of me. On quit- 
ting your side, I communicated the result of our 
interview to my guardian and kinsman, the grand- 
duke, imploring his countenance on our suit, 
which, it were vain to tell you, was flatly and 
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sternly refused. Though owing all I possess to 
his favour, that I would make light of sacrificing ; 
but would it be kigh-hearted—would it be wo- 
manly—would it be no less degrading to yourself 
than to me, to win by means of a base flight that 
happiness which should be conferred solemnly and 
freely in the face of light and of God?” 

‘* You are right, and only anticipate what the 
pride of my own nature would urge. Yes, I would 
be worthy of you, as well in dignity of station as 
in rank of soul. And, oh!” continued he, drawing 
nearer her, ‘‘if that time should arrive —for I feel 
a buoyant spirit within me and a bright boding of 
future fame! Give me hope, say that you will 
retain the memory of this, and it will inspire me 
with a motive to high emprizes, that men may 
behold in the future years and pronounce the 
lowly Antonio Canova no mean mate as he weds 
the Princess Ippolyta d’Este.”’ 

‘* Not so, Antonio; you are yet young, and in 
the changes to which, experience teaches, our hu- 
man nature is subject, have felt not how little our 
hearts are in our own power. Change you may, 
and change you will; and if you should come to 
feel any plight of ours a burden or a clog upon 
your soul, heavily would it outweigh to me all the 
happiness that might arise from the brightest 
dreams of successful affection. Nay, we part 
now,”’ continued she, with a forced firmness, 
‘*and it is best that both understood it should be 
for ever; and when I hear of you as elevated, 
happy and beloved—which you will be if goodness 
and genius deserve this—I shall feel as true and 
thrilling a pride in your success as if I stood by 
your side a sharer of the honours you won. And 
now all good angels guard you!” said she, as, ex- 
tending her hand towards his lips, she lingeringly 
glided from the apartment. 

Heavily did Canova feel the treasure of happi- 
ness he was losing; with a sad consciousnesss was 
his soul filled of all hopelessness for the future, as, 
in the guise of ‘‘love mingled with despair,” he 
watched that receding form. Jn that moment, as 
she was about to disappear behind the arras, his 
eye caught the reflection of beth their figures in a 
large mirror opposite, and he started to find in the 
circumstances and expression of the one and the 
other, the exact models of the Orpheus and Eu- 
rydice he had so long indistinctly conceived of and 
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sought after in vain. They were the very incar- 
nation of his idea, and realized every attribute he 
had deemed appertaining to that celebrated group. 
Clearly and ineffaceably were these mirrored 
images moulded on his mind; and when he de- 
parted from the palace that day, it was with a 
lighter heart, as he thought of one of the aims of 
his genius already half accomplished, and in his 
ability to associate his best love and one of the 
deepest feelings his life had ever experienced with 
its future execution and ultimate success. 

Canova soon found himself established in his 
quiet studio in the lonely vale of Arno. With 
short loss of time he began in the marble his fa- 
mous group of ‘‘ Orpheus and Eurydice.” He 
wanted no previous modeling, so indelibly were 
the images of their reflected figures—though re- 
maining in his view but one short moment—im- 
printed on his mind, on his heart. 

The poet utters more fervently and truly as his 
past experience tallies with his song; so with the 
artist who delineates human passions after a dif- 
ferent manner, when his depictions are casts, so to 
speak, of the bubbling emotions and sensations 
within. Perhaps this was the grand secret in this 
instance of Canova’s success. Ardently did he 
work upon it—this poor consolation of his blighted 
hopes; proudly he triumphed at last, and from 
the notice it won dated the foundation of that suc- 
cess which elevated him into the greatest sculptor 
of modern, perhaps of ancient times. 

The resemblance of the Eurydice to the Prin- 
cess Ippolyta was perfect, but few except the artist 
ever thought of it, nor was the name of the origi- 
nal much mentioned beyond the precincts of the 
court of Tuscany, and soon forgotten even there, 
for she ultimately retired into a convent; while we 
find the poor Antonio Canova soon after Marquis 
of Ischia, the favoured and courted of conquerors 
and kings, a star amid the great ones of the earth. 

Such is a pattern of the differing destiny which 
has awaited man and woman in all ages. We 
may learn from it, however, a more satisfactory 
moral—namely, the imbecility of mere worldly 
rank as it seeks to exclude itself behind its strong 
fences, and the power of genius in the virtue of its 
nobility of nature to surmount every artificial bar- 
rier raised by the prejudice and misgovernment of 
men. 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF REINICK. 


I Loven thee long and in secrecy— 
I never dared to tell it thee, 
I only mourned my lot. 


Sadder things yet did I see— 
VoL. xxx1.—10 


Another came and worshiped thee, 
And I—I was forgot. 


Perhaps he loves thee—it may be— 
Truer than I he cannot be,— 
Oh! be thine a happy lot! 








“Oh! repeat, dearest Rosa,” young Theodore cried, 
“ Repeat, ere I bid thee adieu, 

Thy promise, oft vow’d, to be Theodore’s bride, 

When peace shall restore me again to thy side, 
Impatient to prove myself true. 


“The mandate is come! and to-morrow I sail 
For a climate far distant from thee— 
My heart bleeds to leave thee thus trembling and pale, 
But the troops are on board, and the westerly gale 
Summons al! hands this evening to sea.” 


“ May the Great God of Armies, dear youth, be thy shield,” 
Cried the maid, as she droop’d on his breast, 
“My thoughts will fly with thee to War’s dreadful field, 
I shall see thee alternately conquer and yield, 
And my spirit will never know rest. 


“ But go, my love,—honour commands thee to go— 
Yet let me still live in thy heart, 

Mine cannot one moment of happiness know, 

It will still beat in dire apprehension of woe, 
Till we meet again never to part. 


“If some happy maid do not rob me —” “no more,” 
Young Theodore fondly replies; 

“There lives not the Circe whose magical power 

Could make me forget, for one moment, that hour 
When I first saw those eloquent eyes. 


“ Not the gems of the east, nor the mines of the west, 
Could allure to base falsehood my soul; 
With the beauty of Houris, thy lover, unblest, 
Would sigh on thy innocent bosom to rest, 
As the magnet still turns to the pole.” 


Then he kisses the pear!s from her beautiful eyes, 
And dashes the drops from his own,— 

Tears himself from her presence, and rapidly hies 

To the port where at anchor the brave vessel lies. 
Which must bear him beyond this mild zone. 


Her lover embark’d—Rosa, pensive, retir’d 
To the solitude dear to her heart— 

Where all he had given, or lov’d, or admir’d, 

In the eyes of Affection a value acquir’d, 
Which affection alone can impart. 


And oft she would stray to the eglantine grot, 
Where she first heard the vows of that lover, 

And build in her fancy a sweet little cot, 

And think herself blest in so humble a lot, 
When the turmoil of war should be over. 


For the gifts of blind Fortune were scantily dealt 
In the life of this pair of young turtles,— 
But the absence of riches was never yet felt, 
Where love and good taste and simplicity dwelt, 
In a cottage of jasmine and myrtles. 
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Now her soldier is landed where thousands unite 
A despot’s fierce spirit to quell, 
And contend, to the death, to establish the right 
Of millions of beings to Liberty’s light, 
Who in Tyranny’s dark dungeons dwell. 


Whenever the news of a battle was told 
Or a “List of the Wounded” was read, 
The blood through her heart ran like icicles cold, 
And. though painful, *twas lovely the maid to behold 
When the bloom from her tender lips fled 


You would think that affections so ardent and pure 
Formed a talisman kind Fate intended, 

By which half the evils of life we might cure, 

And the other half gracefully. freely endure, 
When with love so delightfully blended. 


One might hope that a maid of such beauty and mind, 
From her lover had no change to fear— 

That with her he would rather bear all ills combin'd, 

In the Voyage of Life, by the Fates most unkind, 
Than relinquish a treasure so dear. 


But we’re “creatures of circumstance,” wise people say 
And that humbling assertion was prov’d 

When this martial Philander, to av’rice a prey, 

Ere six moons had revolv’d, took a widow so gray, 
And forsook the young beauty he lov’d. 


When the news of his faithlessness first reach’d her ear 
It seem’d the fine life-cord to sever, 
But disdain and contempt soon repel!’d the fond tear— 
She sent back his tokens so lately held dear, 
And of love took a farewell for ever! 


At least so she fancied—but thoughts would oft range 
O’er the scenes where he once had presided,— 

And oft would she sigh o’er his ignoble change, 

And wonder how goid such a heart could estrange, 
Where she once thought al! virtue resided. 


But this young Ariadne, reflecting how vain 

Were the visions of bliss she had cherish’d, 
Decent pride and good sense helped her soon to regain 
Her peace, and ere Summer ename!l!’d the plain, 

Her regrets, like a vapour had perish’d. 


Her eye was as brilliant, her smile was as sweet, 
And the bloom on her cheek bright as ever, 

When a lover sincere ‘twas her fortune to meet, 

Who his wealth and his coronet laid at her feet, 
And their ties death alone can dissever. 


Mean time the rich crone whom her false lover married, 
Like a leech to his elbow clung fast. 

And the buffets of Time so successfully parried, 

That the selfish young man to his long home was carried, 
Ere his steady Antique breath’d her last. M. P 
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“* Here cease more questions. 
Thou art inclined to sleep; "tis a good dullness, 
And give it way :—I know thou canst not choose.” 


. * . . 


* * * * * 


‘But release me from my bands 


With the help of your good hands.”—SHaksPEaRE. 


WAS in possession of a new 
power, a power strange and won- 
derful—not to be believed if not 
witnessed, and scarcely then. I 
had, at an earlier period, laughed, 






Mesmerism, and congratulated 
myself, with the soi disant scientific, in 
the pharisaical dialect, that ‘‘I was not 
ag one of those.’”’ But my opinions had 
undergone a change. I had seen the 
thing that I had pronounced nothing. It 
had been made apparent to my sight and 
understanding—nay, I had felt it with my hands. 
It was in my fingers, and I, too, was a professor. 
The silken bands of sleep—iron, if imposed by 
the Mesmerizer—it was in my power to impose at 
will. I had set to sleep my fairest enemy. A 
stubborn and capricious damsel, whom I had other- 
wise in vain striven to move, my superior will as 
a magnetizer had subdued to slumber. Her long 
white fingers rested in my own; I squeezed them 
—oh, how tenderly—and they were not withdrawn. 
Her large dark eyes, setting under the glance of 
mine, sunk from dewy softness into dark. My 
hands paddled in her long raven tresses, and her 
head drooped towards me as if it would have sought 
for rest within my bosom. Was not this a con- 
quest? After this, could I dispute or doubt the 
rare powers of the magnetizer? 

I did not, you may be sure. But circumstances 
seemed to deny me the privilege of their imme- 
diate exercise, now while the first fury of discovery 
was upon me. I was summoned to a distant part 
of our forest country, and in leaving my home and 
the fair friend--my first and only subject—I seemed 
to leave behind me all occasion for the repetition 
of my experiments. But the subject haunted me. 
Mesmerism was a truth, and every truth must have 
its use. Mesmerism was a power, and every power 
must have its value. What was the nature of this 
truth? What was the extent of this power? 
These were questions. So far, we see that it may 
be made subservient to the cause of humanity in 


with the rest, at the wonders of 


Tempest. 


lessening the amount of physical and mental suf- 
fering. It can subdue headache and fever; it pro- 
duces insensibility to the minor influences of pain. 
The nerves of sensibility seem to be entirely under 
its control. Of its other attributes of clairvoy- 
ance, &c., I say nothing, as, in my own experi- 
ence, I know nothing. But the rare sympathy 
which exists between the Mesmerizer and his pa- 
tient, I was not permitted to doubt. Had I not, 
through its agency, subdued to tenderness one of 
my most stubborn enemies among the fair sex? 
Had she not, ay, even while laughing merrily at 
the absurdity of my manipulations, fallen beneath 
them, wept freely amidst her smiles, and, while 
the words of taunt were yet warm upon her lips, 
exchanged them for words of dependency, if not of 
love? Did I not, with uplifted hands, will her 
adhesion, and did she not follow me from room to 
room like a tame spaniel, anxious, even to suffer- 
ing, when I left her sight, and satisfied, even to 
joy, when she again had me by the arm? Wo- 
man, was not that my triumph? Need I tell you 
that, though something mortified at the result, my 
once wilful beauty is no longer enemy of mine. 
I verily believe she was as sorry to see me depart 
for the great wildernesses of the west as my own 
wife and child—though she did not say so. 


IL. 


In the stage-coach this new experience troubled 
me; I could think of nothing else. My mind ran 
upon long trains of experiments yet to be made. 
The truth gained was partial only ; it was without 
its application, and till the uses of a truth are 
known, it must always be considered an imperfect 
truth. People will ask the why and the wherefore, 
and until you can give them an answer, they will 
suspect quackery. My head was full of vague 
speculations on this subject. My causality, which 
in my case is a rather large development, was in- 
terested to find an answer, to explain and solve this 
mystery, to be able to contend with, if not to satisfy 
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scepticism. Perhaps neither tale nor drama is so 
absolutely interesting as, to a speculative mind, 
the analysis of a newly-discovered truth. The 
details of thought, by which, step by step, we 
reach a remote and unexpected consequence, sets 
the brain in as complete a whirl of excitement as 
the tragic action in romance. The only difference 
is, that he who thinks out his drama, does not show 
his emotions; and a man may seem to his neigh- 
bour excessively sleepy or abominably stupid, who 
is yet busy in the elaboration of an argument which 
shall set the North river in a blaze. 1 suppose I 
made some such appearance to my companions 
in the stage-coach. There were two of them. 
They were unknown to me and unknown to one 
another. They had taken their seats after me and 
at different stopping-places along the road. The 
first was a quiet, good-humoured country squire, 
who chuckled in an under-tone whenever he heard 
any thing particularly to please him, and, at the 
same time, with an adroit use of his tongue, made 
the huge quid of tobacco that distended his cheek 
revolve rapidly from one to the other—an action 
which was invariably followed by the wiping of 
his mouth with his coat sleeves. He was not a 
man to contribute much to the idle gossip of a 
stage-coach. The other was a person much 
younger and of much more pretension. He was 
probably not more than twenty-one, one of that 
order of clever ignorants who, as they acquire 
daily something new, leap to the rare conviction 
that it is a something that is yet to be taught to 
their neighbours—a conviction which kept him 
constantly busy in repeating aloud the lessons me- 
morized the day before. He spoke of every thing, 
spoke constantly, and, accordingly, said nothing ; 
but of this he had not the smallest idea. He na- 
turally addressed himself to one or the other of us, 
but he might as well have spoken to the spokes of 
the carriage as to me, for, busy with my own psy- 
chological cogitations, I was conscious, when he 
condescended to address me, only of an unpleasant 
chattering murmur, which sometimes unhinged a 
very close-fitting speculation. I believe I made out 
to answer ‘‘ Yes” or ‘‘No””—responses which might 
or might not have corresponded correctly with his 
observations. He did not seem to succeed any 
better with our third person, who chuckled now 
and then, but did not often answer, or, if he did, 
it was in an equally negative manner with myself. 
But this lack of sympathy did not abridge the elo- 
quence of the youth. Evening came on, night 
followed, and still his tongue was in exercise. A 
sudden thought struck me—‘* Why should I not 
silence this fellow—put him to sleep ?”? Upon this 
hint I proceeded. Circumstances favoured me. 
Our vehicle was a small one. I occupied one of 
the back seats, the elder of our party, the tobacco- 
chewing, chuckling farmer, the other, and our lo- 
quacious lad sat directly opposite me, our knees 
occasionally touching. 1 contrived that they should 
touch completely. The night was dark ; the win- 
dows of the stage shut in. He could not see me 
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There were two incentives 
It was an experiment, and a 
very doubtful one. If successful, it was of some 
importance to my speculations. It was a fair ex- 
periment, as he had no sort of consciousness of 
my purpose, and his ifnagination could lay no claim 
to any of the results. His eyes had nothing to 
endure, and if he slept, it could not be chargeable 
to the strain upon them—to the intensity either of 
his gaze or mine. Though I fixed my glance stre- 
nuously towards the place whith he occupied, I 
could not even distinguish the outline of his form. 
Enough, my will and my eyes went together. 
Occasionally I passed my hands before his face 
and brought them down in slow passes on each 
side, from his temples to his knees. I continued 
this for about twenty-five minutes. For the first 
five of these minutes, his loquacity seemed undi- 
minished; but at the end of the next five, I flat- 
tered myself that there was a cessation of the fire. 
In two or three minutes more he was silent ; a deep 
sigh escaped him at intervals, and we heard no 
more of him. He was asleep; whether in conse- 
quence of my proceedings or because of a natural 
stage-drowsiness, I did not then pretend to say. I 
had gained my object, the noisy mouth was sealed 
up, and I could resume my magnetic cogitations 
without any farther annoyance. But I was un- 
satisfied ; I must know if he is asleep, and by my 
means. I lifted my hand and willed that his should 
follow it; they met against the window of the 
stage. But this might be accident. I again ex- 
ercised my will, and the next moment he had risen 
and taken his seat with exquisite deliberation in 
the lap of my companion. ‘‘ Hollo! stop! none 
of that !’? was the exclamation from the lips of the 
chuckling farmer, now startled from a very plea- 
sant condition of natural sleep. ‘Then followed a 
struggle, in which, with no scrupulous hands, our 
farmer strove to push the invader of his premises 
back to his proper place. But this was no easy 
task. The young chatterbox, now silent enough, 
was tenacious of his new position, and seemed 
obstinately bent on retaining it at all hazards. 
Though a slender person, and his opponent a stout 
one, he seemed no easy customer, but exhibited a 
degree of nerve and strength which promised to 
lead to surprising and, perhaps, disquieting results, 
if I had not thought it advisable to interpose. I 
again exercised my will, and the patient sunk back 
into his seat at the very moment when his dogged- 
ness seemed most invincible. ‘‘ Habet!” of that 
there was no longer question, and, satisfied with 
the result so far, I suffered the sleeper to enjoy his 
nap. Indeed, it would have been equally difficult 
and dangerous to try other experiments under ex- 
isting circumstances, and I delivered myself once 
more up to the train of thinking which such ex- 
periments were well calculated to occasion. 


at my manipulations. 
to the experiment. 
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III. 


Waite thus engaged, the stage stopped before 
a cottage some fifty yards from the roadside. A 
light was burning in one of the windows by which 
it was made discernible. The driver hallooed to 
us within, a hoarse, sullen sentence of three words, 
seemingly of inquiry. I had noted this fellow be- 
fore, and remarked his surly demeanour and violent 
carriage. Of course, I paid no attention to what 
he said, and after a few minutes delay, he thun- 


dered out what seemed to be a volley of oaths, of 


which he seemed always to have a sufficient supply 
coiled up in his jaws, and giving the lash to his 
team, we dashed ahead with a speed as reckless 
as if he had the finest macadamized road before 
him and a broad noonday sun burning over head. 

I suppose we had driven half an hour, or even 
more—for I was deeply shrouded in the tangled 
depths of thought—when it suddenly struck me 
that I might be carrying my involuntary sleeper 
far beyond his place of destination. I now re- 
membered that he had brought no baggage—no- 
thing but an umbrella, cane and small valise— 
when he had entered the stage. He was evidently 
bound for a short distance only. And with this 
recollection came another. What had been the 
rough inquiry propounded by the stage driver as 
we stopped before the cottage? At the moment, 
as it had not concerned me, I had given it no con- 
sideration; but it now struck me very forcibly that 
it was a demand to know if some one of us was 
not to stop there. I was not. The country squire 
was awake, and might answer for himself, and not 
thinking just then of the condition of young gar- 
rulous—imposed, as it had been, by myself—I took 
for granted that he should have been en the qui 
vive at such a moment, and with reference to such 
a matter, if he was at all interested in the result. 
The suggestion worried me. I had no design to 
do injury to the youth. My purpose could scarcely 
be considered mischievous; yet I might be doing 
him serious hurt. I might be carrying him from 
friends and family, from his sweetheart, from the 
bridal party, from the sick bed of some dear pa- 
rent. Even now the maiden might be waiting for 
him at the altar, the priest wondering, with the 
marriage service open before him, the brother be- 
ginning to meditate upon pistols for two, and the 
poor girl preparing a rational fainting fit, natural 
enough as the catastrophe fora first jilting. Really, 
the consideration of these things troubled me. The 
consequences of my freak might be inconvenient, 
might be dangerous. God forbid that I should put 
asunder those whom he had joined together or was 
about to join together—rob the damsel of those 
sweet prospects of the future, the sweetest that 
social life is ever permitted to know, which makes 
all paradise before the eye of the betrothed—and 
probably incur for the youth the more dreadful but 
not more painful danger, of getting his brains blown 
out by a fierce brother or a savage cousin. With 


these conjectures troubling me, I proceeded some- 
10* 
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what hastily to undo what I had done. But my 
nervous system had become disordered. What it 
I should be unable to wake him? This wasa 
subject of apprehension. Such cases were on re- 
cord—nay, they were even numerous. A youth 
has been kept without eating for five days in con- 
sequence of the inability of the magnetizer to arouse 
him; and the story goes of a wife, mesmerized by 
her husband in 1839, who is asleep to this very 
day. Scandal, it is true, ascribes it to the will of 
the husband that she still sleeps, and not to the 
inadequacy of his powers. While I remembered 
these and other cases, I became apprehensive and 
fidgety, and my passes, made with a nervous 
rapiditv, while they produced perspiration on me, 
seemed to have no sort of effect upon him. What 
was to be done? I stopped to meditate. It was 
necessary that I should compose myself or I should 
fail altogether. I reasoned with myself, brought 
back my wandering fancies, fixed my mood, and 
addressed all my resolution to the one object. 
This done and the results were apparent. The 
task was easy. A deep sigh escaped my patient, 
succeeded by a sort of hysterical gasping which 
lasted for a few seconds. He then leaned forward, 
put his hands affectionately on my knees and mur- 
mured something incoherently, but in tones equally 
soft and soliciting. Just at this moment our horses, 
which had been going at considerable speed, came 
to a dead halt, and looking through the glass, I[ 
saw a light from a cottage some twenty paces from 
the roadside. It was just such a comfortable box 
as we had passed a few hours before—a snug cabin 
of two stories, a piazza in front, and a neat white 
paling running before it along the road. These 
objects now caught the eye of my patient. He 
leaned forward, and I heard him mutter, slowly, 
and as if the subject were still matter of doubt— 
‘*Why, here I am; I must have slept.’’ He rose 
as he said so, bundled up stick, umbrella and valise, 
and opening the door, prepared to leap out. He 
paused, only, it would seem, to take me by the 
hand and wish me well—a civility which was 
wholly unexpected, and due entirely, I suppose, to 
the rare sympathy which is supposed to exist be- 
tween the mesmerized and his mesmerizer. I 
thanked him; he shook my hands fervently and 
leaped down to the ground. 


IV. 


I conGRATULATED myself that the lad was now 
at home, that no evil consequences had followed 
my experiment; that no damsel had been jilted at 
the moment of highest expectation, no parson dis- 
appointed of his fee, no brains blown out by fierce 
brother or savage cousin. The house was astir, 
expectation was on tiptoe; a servant held a torch 
by the entrance; lights were to be seen in the 
corridor of the building, where a group was col- 
lected entirely of women. One portly dame could 
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be seen in the centre, supported by a young girl 
on each side, whom, even at that distance, I could 
fancy pretty. The scene reminded me of home. 
I envied my patient the felicity he must feel, thus 
leaving a miserable stage-coach and night-travel 
over villainous roads, in winter, for the quiet and 
dear enjoyments of the family circle. I watched 
him as he hurried up the walk to the house, saw 
him enter, and in the next moment throw his arms 
round the neck of the stately dame and imprint a 
kiss upon her cheeks. With the quickness of 
thought, he had bestowed a like salutation upon the 
damsels ; but in the midst of it all what a hubbub 
followed. A chorus of feminine storm, the indig- 
nant roar of the maternal lungs, followed and ad- 
mirably accompanied by the softer but more pro- 
longed clamours of the daughters. The next 
moment | saw the young man descending the 
steps with a backward movement, his hands ex- 
tended as if in protestation; his voice reached us 
in tones which seemed those of explanation and 
entreaty. But the storm was unappeased; the 
matron was raging, the young ladies weeping as if 
their hearts would break. What struck me as 
most singular, was that our driver should be evi- 
dently enjoying the scene as a matter of high re- 
gale. His laughter was unmeasured, unmitigated, 
and, mingled with the thunders of the dame and 
the plaintive notes of the damsels, made the sounds 
of strange difficulty for the imitative echoes of our 
Georgia forests. 

** What can be the matter, driver ?”’ I demanded. 

**Matter! He's got into the wrong box, that’s 
all, and bussed the wrong women.”? 

‘How? Isn’t that his family—his mother and 
sisters ?”’ 

**No, indeed; he left them some fourteen 
miles back. I called out to him, but, d—n him, 
he didn’t choose to hear, and I wasn’t gwine to 
wait on him all night. He’s been ’sleep, 1 reckon, 
and wasn’t quite awake, that’s cl’ar, when he got 
a kissing the old lady. If he don’t move mighty 
quick, she'll get at him yet, tooth and toe-nail, for 
she’s not too slow, if you once rouse her, with the 
broomstick.’’ 

I had congratulated myself rather prematurely 
that my experiment had been without bad conse- 
quences. You may be sure that I said nothing of 
my doings. ‘The sight of the old lady’s anger 
was a caution, particularly as I now beheld her, 
step by step, following the young man from the 
house to the coach, he facing her but retreating all 
the while, protesting, with extended arm, that it 
was all a mistake, that he had just wakened out 
of a sound sleep, and fancying himself at the door 
of his own mother, had allowed his affections to 
go before his eyes. 

‘*A pretty tale, indeed,’’ says the old lady; 
‘but it won’t go down. I know you very well, 
sir; you're Willis Dalton, of I've heard 
tell of you before; you was always counted a most 
conceited, impudent person. I only wish I was a 
man for your sake; I'd lick the conceit out of you 
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mighty quick, I tell you. But don’t you think io 
get off. Wait till my son John comes home. If 
he don’t settle off scores with you he’s no son of 
mine. 

The old lady did not absolutely lay hands on 
the youth, but she followed him so closely to the 
vehicle that we were all momentarily apprehensive 
that she would do so. Her action was consider- 
able and her deportment excessively threaten- 
ing. ‘The unfortunate offender effected his return 
into the stage with a crab-like movement. He 
was evidently not a little afraid of an assault from 
behind. But she contented herself with the use 
of the one certainly feminine weapon, and forebore 
all others. But of this one she was unsparing. 
She remained at the stage door, thundering to the 
last, until the sharp crack of the driver's whip 
warned her that he was about to make a start. 
As she withdrew, the youth cried out, in no 
friendly tones—‘t Why didu’t you call me, driver, 
when you reached my house ?”’ 

**T did!’’ was the short reply. 

‘* Well, I suppose I was asleep. 
you wake me ?”’ 

‘*None of my business. I stopped at your 
house and called you; if you didn’t choose to 
hear, twas your own consarn. I wasn’t gwine to 
wait on you all night and lose the mail; I’m be- 
hind time now.” 

They had an angry but a brief dispute, and get- 
ting satisfaction and consolation from no quarter, 
the youth sank back into his seat. 

‘At least,” said I, by way of warming his 
vanity and so soothing his mood—‘‘ at least, you 
had a kiss of the young ladies, and I should say 
they were pretty girls enough.”’ 

‘*>Gad, yes, they are pretty; and the kiss, so 
far as they were concerned, was not out of the 
way. But to kiss that old hag and think she was 
my mother !”’ ; 

‘*Do not blame her—her indignation was na- 
tural.’ 

«So it was ;—but how could I have made such 
a mistake ?"’ 

‘* You were half asleep.”* 

‘*I suppose I was. But it was something 
strange that I should sleep. I never slept in a 
stage-coach before—never could sleep.”’ 

‘* And how will you do now? Where will you 
go 

‘I reckon I must go on till I meet the other 
stage. Perhaps I shall have to goto ——. Con- 
found the old woman for taking it so much to heart; 
otherwise I might have staid there all night.’’ 

** Do you know her ?”’ 

‘* Only by hearsay. She’s well off, and one of 
the girls is a belle.’’ 

** If so, the matter’s easy.”’ 

** How ?”’ 

‘* Admit the kiss to have been prepense, a de- 
liberately designed performance——’’ 

‘* Ay, indeed, and get John Gilbert’s bowie 
knife between my ribs,’’ he said, interrupting me. 


Why didn’t 
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‘*No; make love to the belle and marry her.’’ 

** Well, that’s not a bad idea.’’ 

“If you think so, why not act upon it ?’’ 

** More easy said than done. I should like very 
well to know the girls, and have often thought 
upon it before ; but this cursed scrape.”’ 

And so we talked for an hour, until wearied, 
when we sank back to our separate musings. 
What was in his thoughts I could easily imagine— 
they were full of his novel adventures of the night. 
Mine had received their colour from the same cir- 
cumstances, and I had just begun to persuade my- 
self to make another mesmeric experiment upon 
the youth, when our mutual musings were cut 
short by an unexpected catastrophe—an event not 
unfrequent in the rugged roads and regions of the 
south—the upsetting of our stage. In a moment, 
we were rolling over the side of a hill, heels in air, 
and with such a strange proclivity to one another 
that, on rising, it was a matter of some uncertainty 
whether each man stood on his own or the legs of 
his neighbour. We scrambled out without any 
nice attention to the mire, and by the aid of one of 
the lamps of the stage, still left unshattered, we 
were enabled to obtain a partial view of the con- 
dition of the wreck. 


V. 


Tue little town of M was four miles off. 
It would take some two or three hours, according 
to our driver, before he could put the stage in fit 
traveling condition, and we resolved to walk this 
distance. We lent a hand in righting the vehicle. 
It had sustained some small injuries; the sashes 
were broken and some bands of leather. The 
chief hurts were to the harness; and having seen 
our Jehu busy, over a rousing fire, at the work of 
repair, we set forth, with cautious footsteps, over 
an unknown road. We reached the —— at a late 
hour, but it was daylight before the stage arrived. 
Meanwhile, we entered the bar-room, and by the 
aid of segars, a warm fire, and an equally warm 
noggin, the components of which shall be name- 
less, we contrived to discuss the subject of our 
adventures with tolerable good humour and forti- 
tude. Occasionally the bar-keeper looked in upon 
us and stirred the fire; now and then a stranger 
put in his head, but lingered not long, and at length 
we heard a vehicle drive up to the door. It proved 
to be not ours, but the returning stage from the 
west. It was, accordingly, the vehicle for my 
patient, Mr. Willis Dalton. There was but a 
single passenger, a tall, well-made person of thirty 
years or more, calm, sedate, somewhat stern of 
countenance, who entered the apartment, and with 
a lofty nod to the company, took his place at the 
opposite side of the hearth, wrapped up closely in 
a large masking cloak. We could see his face, 





but he sat with eyes almost shut and looking down 
upon the fire. 


His presence did not restrain us. 


Our conversation naturally ran upon the adventures 
of the night, and we contrived to make a merry 
discussion of it, in which our hitherto hum-drum 
squire, who did nothing but chuckle and chew 
tobacco before, took a very active part. The 
whole scene was renewed, and, by little and little, 
it assumed quite a dramatic and exciting cast. 
Even our youngster, whose propensity to chatter 
had been somewhat subdued since the occurrence, 
began to forget the offensive parts, and to dwell 
with some gout upon the kisses so unpremedi- 
tatedly acquired; and I am disposed to think, from 
the tone which he now assumed, that, in the ears 
of any other person not familiar as were ourselves 
with the whole history, he would have been at 
some pains to prove that the proceeding was not 
so entirely unpremeditated as it was known to us 
to be. Even as it was, a stranger would have 
gathered from his words and manner that he was a 
very audacious gallant, who knew how much a 
tender-hearted young damsel would endure from 
the lips of a very gallant and very handsome young 
gentleman. 

I had noted more than once, while this conver- 
sation was in progress, that the stranger at the op- 
posite corner of the fireplace betrayed some interest 
in it. He turned more than once at the voice of 
the several speakers, and, on several occasions, I 
noted that his brow was contracted and his lips 
compressed. At length, when our merriment had 
reached what seemed its climax, when we had 
rehearsed the old lady’s rage and the daughters’ 
screams with reiterated success, he turned sud- 
denly round upon us. 

‘You are from ——, gentlemen ?’’ he demanded. 

‘We are, sir.”’ 

‘* You came by the upper route—by ——’s and 
——’'s?’’ 

‘* We did, sir.”’ 

‘* And passed by the house of Mrs. Gilbert. If 
I mistake not, that lady and her family is the sub- 
ject of this very spirited conversation.”’ 

There was a pause. The features of the stran- 
ger lightened into a sort of fiendish grin. Young 
Dalton looked as blank as the full moon in a 
rainy night. The stranger rose to his feet, and 
approached him and laid his hand upon his 
shoulder. 

‘* You, sir, seem to have been the source of all 
this merriment, the hero of this story. Your 
name, sir? I am John Gilbert, the son of that 
‘ portly dame’—’twas so you called her—the bro- 
ther of those damsels of whom your speech has 
been so free. It is fortunate, sir, that we have 
met,”” 


Vi. 


Here was an explosion! We all rose to our 
feet; but just at this moment the surly stage-driver 
appeared at the entrance and warned us that the 
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stage was ready. Dalton immediately turned, as 
well as myself, in obedience to the summons, but 
the fierce brother, the aforesaid John Gilbert, was 
not to be so bamboozled. 

‘*Stop, sir; you cannot leave me yet. The 
stage must go or stay—but you remain. I must 
have this matter explained—atoned for. Here, 
landlord.’’ 

It was now Dalton’s turn to show passion. He 
had been taken by surprise; besides, he felt that 
he had done wrong. But he was a lad of spirit; 
he was not to be bullied. He turned upon his 
assailant and confronted him like a man. 

‘“* Well, sir, be it so; I am ready.”’ 

‘I'm glad of it. Landlord?’’ 

The barkeeper made his appearance. Gilbert 
seemed to know him, for he called him by name. 

‘* Freeman,” said he, ‘‘is Colonel Alford in 
town?’ 

‘* He is, sir; I saw him yesterday.’ 

‘Do step to him; say that I want to see him 
here as soon as he can come. And, Freeman.’’ 

As the other was moving away he caught his 
arm and whispered in his ears. I caught but one 
word—*“‘ pistols.’’ Freeman disappeared. I felt 
it necessary to interpose. I begged the gentlemen 
to be seated while I furnished an explanation, 
which, I confidently assured them, would set all 
things right. 

** impossible !’’ said the brother. Dalton him- 
self looked doubtful; besides, his blood was up, 
aid he seemed half indifferent whether the thing 
came to a fight or not. I begged them to be seat- 
ed, and entered upon my narrative. I described 
the powers of Mesmerism, its strange effects, my 
own acquisition of it, and, in describing my ex- 
periment upon my young companion, [ did not 
scruple to say whence the desire originated. The 
youth looked angry enough when I declared my 
purpose to have been to compel his silence, and 
the chuckling squire revolved rapidly his tobacce 
and laughed out merrily, with an approving nod of 
his head. But, at the close, I discovered that my 
labour had been taken in vain; nobody believed 
me ; the marvellous properties of Mesmerism were 
too extravagantly stated to secure the faith of any 
of my hearers, and 

‘*Pshaw! what nonsense !’’ was the compli- 
mentary comment with which Mr. John Gilbert 
saluted my conclusion. Even Dalton, whom it 
so much concerned to prove my story true, re- 
garded me as bent upon practising upon the party, 
and in a very simple manner, for reasons of my 
own. I was piqued. 

“You are incredulous, gentlemen, but I can 
convince you.’’ 

**Do you mean to say that you or any man can 
put me to sleep at pleasure ?”’ 

** You may be a difficult subject, sir 

‘* Ah, I see how it is,”’ said he, interrupting me, 
while a smile of scorn and derision passed over his 
countenance, and was reflected from the faces of 
I became a little irritated. 





” 





the rest. 
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** You do not hear me out. I say that you may 
be a difficult subject, and not easily impressible, 
but if you will suffer me to try, I fancy that I can 
produce such effects upon you as will lead to your 
conviction.”’ 

** Why, what will you do?’’ 

‘* That remains to be seen.” 

‘* Agreed; you shalf try. 
suffice for your experiment ?”’ 

“*Tt will.”’ 

‘‘T can spare that time. Meanwhile, this gen- 
tleman, your friend, will please remain in the 
apartment with us.”’ 

Dalton, the offender, was here referred to. An 
emphasis was laid upon the words italicized, which 
clearly betrayed the suspicions of the speaker. 
He regarded us as in collusion. Both of us an- 
swered in a breath, and to the same effect. 

‘* We never saw each other before to-day.”’ 

‘Tt matters not, gentlemen; I am willing that 
the experiment should be tried. My friend will be 
here in the meantime, and this affair will scarcely 
conflict with the other. Shall we go to a private 
chamber ?”’ 

To this we agreed; but private we were not 
allowed to be. ‘This dialogue took place in the 
bar-room, and there were other parties. The 
surprising story which I had told had been noised 
abroad, and even at that early hour. had attracted 
listeners. Among these was my stage-driver. 
He had made his appearance in order to give me 
the last imperative summons for departure; but 
the prospect of a fight which was then in progress, 
was too agreeable to be foregone. He was an 
amateur, loved nothing so well as the combat @ 
outrance, and though under any other circum- 
stances he would have been as solicitous about 
saving the mails as if life depended upon it, it was 
very evident now that his fine had no terrors when 
a fight was in prospect. He had heard the arrange- 
ment by which I proposed to prove the involuntary 
character of Dalton’s conduct, and curiosity and 
doubt took the place of his ordinary appetite. The 
stubborn fellow made it a condition of my stay 
that he should be present at the manipulations from 
first to last; and in order to keep the stage for half 
an hour, I was compelled to keep him. Accord- 
ingly, our party in the chamber consisted of 
Dalton, Gilbert, the chuckling, tobacco-chewing 
squire, whose name was Moore, John Staggers, 
the stage driver, and myself. ‘To this party was 
subsequently added Colonel Alford, and another 
gentleman whose name I forget. 


Will half an hour 


Vil. 


Havine secured the chamber, I prepared to put 
my experiment in execution; but I was stopped at 
the outset by Dalton. 

‘1 claim,” said he, ‘‘as a matter of right, that 
this gentleman should first try his experiment upon 
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myself. He asserts that he has already succeeded 
with me and imposed his will upon me. It is a 
point of honour with me to prove that he cannot 
do so, and, accordingly, that he has never done so. 
It seems that I did sleep in the stage—that I do 
not deny ;—but that he caused the sleep is out of 
the question.”’ 

A new ally came to my aid. Our chuckling 
fellow traveler, Moore, who had spoken before 
only in an occasional monosyllable, broke out— 
‘** But why did you get in my lap ?”’ 

**T get in your lap ?"’ 

** You did ;’’ and the tobacco made a rapid evo- 
lution from one jaw to the other—‘‘ you did; and 
if you hadn’t got out mighty quick, I’d ha’ sent 
you through the windows. I was getting wolfish, 
I swow !”’ 

I explained this mystery also. Some further 
chat ensued, but it was finally agreed that my first 
experiment should be tried on Dalton. I placed 
him accordingly, enjoined the utmost silence on 
the parties, and proceeded with the usual passes 
and manipulations. In twenty-one minutes by the 
watch my patient was pronounced asleep. This 
was a triumph almost against my expectations, for 
the young man had addressed all his firmness to 
the duty of resisting me. 

‘** Now, gentlemen, try and waken him.”’ 

They approached, and several of the ordinary 
experiments were tried, but without success. By 
throwing water into his face they made him sneeze, 
but the effort was evidently merely muscular, for 
they produced no other sign of consciousness. His 
hands were punctured, a needle drawn through 
the skin; he was pinched, kicked, cuffed, lifted 
and dragged from the chair by John Staggers, the 
stage-driver, who, in every physical proceeding, 
was bent on having a finger in the pie, but all 
without disturbing the mesmeric sleep. When 
released, the patient sank down on the floor, with 
all that effortless insensibility which Dante de- 
scribes in himself on hearing the piteous groans 
of Francesca’s companion— 


“ Caddi come corpo morto cade.” 


Every body was satisfied but John Gilbert. He 
looked with undisguised contempt on the processes, 
and did not seek to conceal the opinion that there 
was some collusion between us. I felt disposed to 
be angry, but anger, generally unprofitable, would 
have been, at such a time, in such a place, and 
with a stranger who had evidently some reason for 
suspicion, an absolute folly. I accordingly subdued 
my irritable mood, and contented myself with inly 
resolving, if I could only reduce him to the condi- 
tion of his opponent, to revenge myself in a man- 
ner equally effectual and inoffensive. 

‘*Tt is now your turn, Mr. Gilbert.”’ 

** And you think to put me to sleep by this sort 
of mummery ?”’ 

**T do, sir. Are you willing ?”’ 

Yes; but 


‘* Willing that you should try, sir? 
the whole thing is very ridiculous.”’ 
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‘* Tt may seem so to you, sir; and yet, you see 
the condition of my patient yonder.”’ 

‘*He? He’s no more asleep than I am.”’ 

‘* You think so. Could any man practise 80 
well, endure so much ?”’ 

‘* Ay,” he retorted, ‘‘ to escape worse.”’ 

‘* Enough, sir; let us begin.’’ 

‘* At this moment, Colonel Alford entered. He 
did not need much explanation to understand the 
true situation of affairs. He had heard without 
what was in progress, and a few words sufficed to 
let him see where the several parties stood. A 
brief whispering conversation between Gilbert and 
himself informed him of the painful duty that the 
latter desired at his hands, a duty to be attended 
to as soon as the present subject could be dis- 
missed. Alford accordingly disappeared, and his 
activity and absence only the more strenuously 
impressed me with the necessity of succeeding in 
my purpose if I wished to prevent bloodshed. 


Vill. 


I NEED scarcely say to my readers that, having 
undertaken such a performance, I must be a man 
of no small determination of my own. My will 
had been long acknowledged among my acquaint- 
ances as a remarkable feature in my character. I 
had good health and no small share of physical 
strength. I was goaded to my task by my pride, 
my desire to prevent mischief, and a lively curi- 
osity to see what results might be produced in such 
a case and with such parties by the processes I 
had in view. Besides, I was exercising myself in 
a newly-acquired and highly stimulating attribute, 
and this alone, to the determined will and sanguine 
temperament, is provocative enough whatever may 
be the occasion. But with all my endowments as 
a Mesmerizer, I did not disguise from myself that 
I had a stubborn subject. Mr. John Gilbert was 
about my own age, size and general strength. 
That he had sufficient confidence in himself was 
evident. His health was good; his nervous system 
not easily excited. He was cool and composed, 
and having no faith in my ability to conquer, had 
no fears of my success. It was necessary that I 
should put my whole soul and all my resources 
into the experiment. I did so. I took certain 
precautions with him that I had not taken in the 
case of Dalton. I let down the curtains of the 
chamber, placed the mirror and every thing that 
might divert his glance out of sight, and requested 
the spectators to take their seats behind him. I 
seated myself with my back close to the bare 
wall, on a high chair, placing him upon a bench 
considerably below me. I then curiously ex- 
amined his phrenological developments, and hav- 
ing located as well as I could the two newly-dis- 
covered organs of mental and physical sleep, I 
subjected them to strong pressure and a gentle 
friction before I began the direct passes. I also 
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touched more than once the region of physical 
weakness or infirmity, another organ the discovery 
of which we owe to that rare neurologist, Dr. 
Buchanan. But I need go no farther into such 
details, which are known to every practitioner of 
the school of Mesmer. I mention these to show 
that, being conscious of the difficulties in the case 
of my new subject, I took the proper pains to over- 
come them. The conflict between us was a pro- 
tracted one. Thirty minutes had elapsed and he 
was still awake, and had it not been that I saw 
that some impression had been made, I should 
have given up the effort; but I was encouraged by 
some of the signs of progress. His pulse had 
sunk considerably ; his skin, from being originally 
hard, dry and hot, was now soft and moist, and 
fast approximating to the exact temper of my own. 
There was a haziness about the pupils of his eyes 
which was unmistakeab!e, and his glance, instead 
of being a fixed, expressive gaze, was now an 
inane and unmeaning stare. With a strong effort, 
I concentrated my will more completely upon my 
object, and while keeping both of my eyes steadily 
upon the right one of his, I gave a slight waving 
motion to my head. His eyes closed; he opened 
them with an effort, and at that moment Colonel 
Alford with another gentleman entered the room; 
—he turned them to the entrance, while a feeble 
smile passed over his lips. It was the last effort 
at resistance, and I checked it instantly. ‘‘ Look 
at me, sir!’’ I exclaimed, in the sternest accents ; 
and his eyes closed beneath my glance. I renewed 
the passes, and the conflict was at an end. But 
the labour was an exhausting one. I had been 
forty-three minutes at work before I was able to 
assure myself of my conquest. I placed a chair 
behind him, threw a cloak over it, and leaned his 
head back upon it. Perfecting his sleep by some 
few farther manipulations, I delivered him to the 
company. 


IX. 


Cot. Atrorp and his companion were doubters. 
They seemed to take for granted that Gilbert was 
amusing himself at my expense. I required them 
to test his capacity for endurance, which they did 
in a variety of ways. All the ordinary modes of 
disturbing sleep failed in the case of both Dalton 
and himself. 

‘** Speak to him, Colonel Alford—speak to him 
of the business upon which he engaged you.”’ 

He did so, but without receiving any answer. 
After giving them ample time for trial, and after 
they had exhausted all their experiments, I pro- 
ceeded to show them one of the wonders of this 
most wonderful mystery—the strange sympathy 
which exists between the Mesmerizer and his pa- 
tient. I spoke to him. 

** Mr. Gilbert, extend your hand to Mr. Dalton; 
you must be friends, good friends, henceforward.” 
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I was obeyed; and commanding Dalton at the 
same moment, he rose and staggered to the spot 
where Gilbert was sitting and seized his hand, 
which was cordially shaken. 

‘* That will do; resume your seat, Mr. Dalton.’’ 

This was done. I ordered a table and writing 
materials to be brought, and placing them before 
Dalton, commanded him to write as follows— 

‘* On the honour of a gentleman, I never intend- 
ed the slightest impertinence to the family of Mr. 
Gilbert. ‘The whole thing was a mistake, the re- 
sult of a condition in which I was scarcely con- 
scious of what I was doing. I believed Mrs. Gil- 
bert to be my mother and the young ladies my own 
sisters. I believed myself to have arrived that 
moment at my own dwelling. 

** Signed Witus Darron.” 


‘* What do you think of that, sir?’’ I said to 
Colonel Alford. 

‘* Waking or sleeping, very good; but it will not 
be satisfactory to Gilbert,’’ was his reply. 

** We shall see, sir.’’ @ 

I had the table and writing materials transferred 
to the side of Gilbert. I placed the pen in his 
hand, and said to Alford— 

‘“‘If, waking or sleeping, he writes that he is 
satisfied with this apology, and believes it a con- 
scientious one, what then will you say 2” 

‘** That it will satisfy me.”’ 

I placed my finger on Gilbert’s benevolence and 
conscientiousness, bade him read the apology of 
Dalton, and told him to write what he thought 
proper. He obeyed me, and wrote— 

‘* Dalton is a good fellow. I am quite satisfied. 
He must go home with me.” 

** Sign it, Gilbert.”’ 

He did so, and I placed the paper in Alford’s 
hands.’’ 

‘* Why, this is art, magic, witchcraft !’’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Do you know what you have done, 
Gilbert ?”’ 

But he spoke in vain to the sleeper, and turned 
to me with bewildered aspect. I placed his hand 
in that of Gilbert, then commanded the latter to 
speak tohim. Alford renewed his question. He 
was answered, but very slowly. 

** Yes, I know;; it is all right.”’ 

‘* You are satisfied,’’ I said to Alford, resuming 
my control over the patient. 

** Perfectly—though its monstrous strange." 

‘* You shall see another proof of my power.”’ 

Thus saying, I prompted the veneration of both 
my patients, then commanded them to rise and 
embrace, which they did, and very lovingly too. 

‘** Enough, gentlemen; we have made peace and 
prevented bloodshed, and I hear the wheels of the 
other stage at the door. We have nothing more 
to do than to put them into it.’’ 

‘* What, asleep ?”’ 

‘“*Yes—why not? Take my right arm, Mr. 
Gilbert, my left arm, Mr. Dalton.’’ 

They did so, and I led them down stairs and 
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was about to conduct them through the bar-room 
to the stage, and through a crowd of wondering 
spectators. 

‘* Stop, sir,’’ said the barkeeper. 
pay the bill 2” 

‘* They will pay, each for himself ;’’ and, at my 
command, they did so. I then conducted them to 
the coach and bade them get in. 

‘* By the ——, I'll go with them and see the end 
of it,’’ said Alford. 

“If you will, I’ll confer upon you the power of 
waking them.”’ 

He consented, and we entered the coach to- 
gether, when I put him in communication with 
both the patients, gave him a few brief but suffi- 
cient instructions, and left the parties for my own 
stage—my Jehu, the aforementioned John Stag- 
gers, having again become importunate for the 
transmission of the mails. I had good reasons, 
for my own part, to promote and encourage his 
hurry. The village had gathered together; vague 
reports had gone abroad of what I had been doing. 
John Staggers himself had denounced me for 
witchcraft, and Doctor Vomit, the physician of the 
place, had begun to foment the hue and cry against 
me as an impostor, a quack, a swindler and ma- 
gician. I had casually called the attention of 
Colonel Alford and the others in the room to the 
singular effect cf my processes upon the pulse of 
the patient, showing how headache and fever might 
be relieved, and this decided invasion of Vomit’s 
province had stirred up all bis bile against me. 
Though he could not persuade John Staggers that 
I was a humbug, it was rot hard to convince him 
that I was a wizard; and while Vomit was work- 
ing the crowd, Staggers was not unwilling to leave 
me at their mercy. In telling me that the stage 
could wait no longer, he did only that which he 
could not well avoid doing; and had I not been 
almost as prompt in my movements as himself, I 
should cetainly have been left to take my chance 
at a scamper through the village gauntlet, Doctor 
Vomit at the head. 


** Whose to 


X. 


Tue ides of Mesmer, unlike those of March, 
had a pleasant termination. I returned through 
M a month after this event, taking such pre- 
cautions as I fancied would leave me unrecognized. 
I still had some dread of Vomit and his myrmi- 
dons. I had suffered my whiskers to grow, had 
exchanged my hat for a cap, and muffling myself 
from ears to heels in my fearnaught, I stole to a 
private chamber in the inn, with as little noise as 
possible. I then sent for Alford. When he found 
out who I was, he shook my hand with unmea- 
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sured gratification, and gave me a lively descrip- 
tion of the sequel to the affair, the further control 
of which I had entrusted to his hands—how he 
had made the parties kiss each other, kiss the 
driver, kiss the horses, leap and dance, sing and 
laugh, by his mere command; and how, even 
while they were engaged in the most affectionate 
embraces, how he had awakened them; how they 
had recoiled from each other in a sort of horror, 
and with what difficulty he had succeeded in per- 
suading them of the facts to which he had been 
witness. The production of the written apology 
and its acceptance by Gilbert was conclusive ; and 
subdued by the strangeness of the events, the ex- 
hortations of Alford, and somewhat by the natural 
tendency of the Mesmeric state to make gentle and 
placable the temper, he had consented to renew, at 
waking, the expressions of content and friendship 
which he had written while asleep. 

‘‘But the best is yet to come,”’ said Alford. 
‘*Dalton has not only made peace with the old 
lady and the girls, but is desperately smitten with 
the youngest of them, who, it seems, as if she had 
some presentiment of what was to come, had apo- 
logized for his impertinence in the first instance, 
and, as Dalton has since assured me, was the least 
reluctant when the kissing was in progress, and 
the least complaining when it was over. ‘The re- 
port goes that they are already engaged to be mar- 
ried, and I’m half inclined to think it true. As for 
myself, thanks to your instructions, I’m a glorious 
Mesmerizer. I put every body to sleep—my wife 
when she scolds me, my tailor when he duns me, 
the parson when he makes me sleepy, and even 
Vomit when he blackguards you. I challenged 
him to the trial, and as he had ridiculed the matter 
before hundreds, he could not get off. I had him 
sound in fifteen minutes, and made him swallow a 
half-dozen of his own pills, from the effects of 
which—Heaven help him—the poor devil has not 
recovered yet. He'll never trouble you again.’’ 

So much for Alford, whom I left the wonder of 
the village. When we reached Gilbert's, I per- 
suaded the driver to let me out, and the first per- 
sons I encountered were Dalton and one of the 
young damsels walking in the shrubbery. He 
blushed when he saw me, and so did the young 
lady. I had little time to spare, but in the few 
moments which I staid, I saw enough to satisfy 
me how the land lay; and this morning I received 
through the mail a copy of the Tele- 
graph,’’ with Alford’s endorsement, and brackets 
around a small but significant paragraph, which 
runs thus— 

‘*Married, on Thursday evening last, by the 
Rev. Mr. Humdrum, Willis Dalton, Esq., to Miss 
Lucilla Gilbert, youngest daughter of the late Hon. 
John Gilbert, all of this county.” 

So much for Mesmerism in a stage-coach. 
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ORDS—printed ones 
‘especially—are murder- 
ous things. Keats did 
(or did not) die of a 
criticism, Cromwell of 
Titus’ pamphlet ‘* Kill- 
ing no Murder,” and 
Montfleury perished of 
the ‘‘ Andromache.”? The author of the ‘ Par- 
nasse Réformé’”? makes him thus speak in Hades 
—‘* L’homme donc qui voudrait savoir ce dont je 
suis mort, qu’il ne demande pas s’il fit de fievre 
ou de podagre ou d’autre chose, mais qu’il entende 
que ce fut de L’Andromache.”” As for myself, I 
am fast dying of the ‘‘Sartor Resartus.” 








Since it has become fashionable to trundle 
houses about the streets, should there not be some 
remodeling of the legal definition of reality, as 
‘*that which is permanent, fixed and immoveable, 
that cannot be carried out of its place??? Accord- 
ing to this, a house is by no means real estate. 





Voltaire, in his preface to ‘‘ Brutus,” actually 
boasts of having introduced the Roman senate on 
the stuge in red mantles. 

One of the most singular pieces of literary Mo- 
saic is Mr. Longfellow’s ‘‘ Midnight Mass for the 
Dying Year.’ ‘The general idea and manner are 
from Tennyson’s ‘‘ Death of the Old Year,” se- 
veral of the most prominent points are from the 
death scene of Cordelia in ‘* Lear,” and the line 
about the ‘‘ hooded friars” is from the ‘‘ Comus”’ 
of Milton. 

Some approach to this patchwork may be found 
in these lines from Tasso— 

“ Giace alta Cartago: & pena i segni 
De alte sui ruine il lido serba: 
Muoino le citt&, muoino i regni ; 
Copre i fasti e le pompe arena et herba: 
E ’huom d’esser mortal per che si sdegni.” 


This is entirely made up from Lucan and Sulspi- 
cius. The former says of Troy— 


“Jam tota teguntur 
Pergama dumetis: etiam perire ruin.” 
Sulspicius, in a letter to Cicero, says of Megara, 
Egina and Corinth—‘‘ Hem! nos homunculi in- 
dignamur si quit nostriim interiit, quorum vita 
brevior esse debet, cum uno loco tot oppidorum 
cadavera projecta jaceant.” 
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A SEQUEL TO THE ‘‘ MARGINALIA”? OF THE 
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‘* DEMOCRATIC REVIEW.” 


Carey, in 


A few nuts from memory for Outis. 
his ‘‘ Dante,”? says— 
“ And pilgrim newly on his road, with love 
Thrills if he hear the vesper bell from far 
That seems to mourn for the expiring day.” 


Gray says— 

“The curfew tolls the knell of parting day.” 
Milton says— 

“ ——— forget thyself to marble.” 
Pope says— 
“] have not yet forgot myself to stone.” 
Blair says— 
“ _— its visits, 
Like those of angels, short and far between.” 


Campbell says— 


“ Like angel visits, few and far between.” 





Butler says— 
“Each window a pillory appears, 
With heads thrust through nailed by the ears.” 
Young says— 


“ An opera, like a pillory, may be said 
To nail our ears down and expose our head.” 





Young says— 
“Man wants bat little, nor that little long.” 
Goldsmith says— 


“ Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long.” 





Milton says— 
“ —_- when the scourge 
Inexorably and the torturing hour 
Call us to penance.” 


Gray says— 
“Thou tamer of the human breast, 


W hose iron scourge and torturing hour 
The bad affright.” 


Butler says— 
“ This hairy meteor did announce 
The fall of sceptres and of crowns.” 
Gray says— 
“ Loose his beard and hoary hair 
Streamed like a meteor to the troubled air.” 





Dryden says— 
“ David for him his tuneful harp had strung, 
And heaven had wanted one immortal song.” 
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Pope says— 
“ Friend of my life, which did not you prolong, 
The world had wanted many an idle song.” 





Boileau says— 
“En vain contre ‘ Le Cid’ un ministre se ligue, 
Tout Paris pour Chimene a les yeux de Rodrigue.” 
Tickell says— 


“ While the charmed reader with thy thought complies, 
And views thy Rosamond with Henry’s eyes.” 
Lucretius says— 
“« ____ terras— 
Una dies dabit exitio.” 


Ovid says— 


“Carmine sublimis tunc sunt peritura Lucreti 
Exitio terras cum dabit una dies.” 





Freneau says— 


“The hunter and the deer a shade.” 


Campbell says the same identically. 

I would have no difficulty in filling two ordinary 
novel volumes with just such concise parallels as 
these. Nevertheless, I am clearly of opinion that 
of one hundred plagiarisms of this character, se- 
venty-five would be, not accidental, but uninten- 
tional. The poetic sentiment implies an abnor- 
mally keen appreciation of poetic excellence, with 
an unconscious assimilation of it into the poetic 
entity, so that an admired passage, being forgotten 
and afterwards reviving through an exceedingly 
shadowy train of association, is supposed by the 
plagiarizing poet to be really the coinage of his 
own brain. An uncharitable world, however, will 
never be brought to understand all this, and the 
poet who commits a plagiarism is, if not criminal, 
at least unlucky; and equally in either case does 
critical justice require the right of property to be 
traced home. Of two persons, one is to suffer— 
it matters not what—and there can be no question 
as to who should be the sufferer. 





The question of international copyright has been 
overloaded with words. The right of property in 
a literary work is disputed merely for the sake of 
disputation, and no man should be at the trouble 
of arguing the point. Those who deny it, have 
made up their minds to deny every thing tending 
to further the law in contemplation. Nor is the 
question of expediency in any respect relevant. 
Expediency is only to be discussed where no rights 
interfere. It would no doubt be very expedient in 
any poor man to pick the pocket of his wealthy 
neighbour, (and as the poor are the majority the 
case is precisely parallel to the copyright case ;) 
but what would the rich think if expediency were 
permitted to overrule their right ? 

But even the expediency is untenable, grossly { 
The immediate advantage arising to the 


so. 


pockets of our people, in the existing condition of 
things, is no doubt sufficiently plain. 
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more reading for less money than if the inter- 
national law existed; but the remoter disadvan- 
tages are of infinitely greater weight. In brief, 
they are these: First, we have injury to our na- 
tional iiterature by repressing the efforts of our 
men of genius; for genius, as a general rule, is 
poor in worldly goods and cannot write for nothing. 
Our genius being thus repressed, we are written 
at only by our ‘‘ gentlemen of elegant leisure,” 
and mere gentlemen of elegant leisure have been 
noted, time out of mind, for the insipidity of their 
productions. In general, too, they are obstinately 
conservative, and this feeling leads them into imi- 
tation of foreign, more especially of British mo- 
dels. This is one main source of the imitativeness 
with which, as a people, we have been justly 
charged, although the first cause is to be found in 
our position as a colony. Colonies have always 
naturally aped the mother land. 

In the second place, irreparable ill is wrought 
by the almost exclusive dissemination among us 
of foreign—that is to say, of monarchical or aris- 
tocratical sentiment in foreign books; nor is this 
sentiment less fatal to democracy because it reaches 
the people themselves directly in the gilded pill of 
the poem or the novel. 

We have next to consider the impolicy of our 
committing, in the national character, an open and 
continuous wrong on the frivolous pretext of its 
benefiting ourselves. 

The last and by far the most important considera- 
tion of all, however, is that sense of insult and 
injury aroused in the whole active intellect of the 
world, the bitter and fatal resentment excited in 
the universal heart of literature—a resentment 
which will not and which cannot make nice dis- 
tinctions between the temporary perpetrators of 
the wrong and that democracy in general which 
permits its perpetration. The autorial body is the 
most autocratic on the face of the earth. How, 
then, can those institutions even hope to be safe 
which systematically persist in trampling it under 
foot ? 


The conclusion of the Préem in Mr. Long- 
fellow’s late ‘‘ Waif” is exceedingly beautiful. 
The whole poew is remarkable in this, that one of 
its principal excellences arises from what is, gene- 
rically, a demerit. No error, for example, is more 
certainly fatal in poetry than defective rhythm ; 
but here the slipshodiness is so thoroughly in 
unison with the nonchalant air of the thoughts— 
which, again, are so capitally applicable to the 
thing done (a mere introduction of other people’s 
fancies )—that the effect of the looseness of rhythm 
becomes palpable, and we see at once that here is 
a case in whieh to be correct would be inartistic. 
Here are three of the quatrains— 


“J see the lights of the village 
Gleam through the rain and the mist, 
And a feeling of sadness comes over me 
That my soul cannot resist— 





“ A feeling of sadness and longing 
That is not akin to pain, 
And resembles sorrow only 
As the mists resemble the rain. 
* * * * . > * - 
“ And the night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares that infest the day 
Shall fold their tents like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away.” 


Now these lines are not to be scanned. They 
are referable to no true pinciples of rhythm. The 
general idea is that of a succession of anapests ; 
yet not only is this idea confounded with that of 
dactyls, but this succession is improperly inter- 
rupted at all points—improperly, because by une- 
quivalent feet. The partial prosaicism thus brought 
about, however, (without any interference with the 
mere melody,) becomes a beauty solely through 
the nicety of its adaptation to the tone of the poem, 
and of this tone, again, to the matter in hand. In 
his keen sense of this adaptation, (which conveys 
the notion of what is vaguely termed ‘ ease,’’) 
the reader so far loses sight of the rhythmical im- 
perfection that he can be convinced of its existence 
only by treating in the same rhythm (or, rather, 
lack of rhythm) a subject of different tone—a sub- 
ject in which decision shall take the place of non- 
chalance. 

Now, undoubtedly, I intend all this as compli- 
mentary to Mr. Longfellow; but it was for the 
utterance of these very opinions in the ‘“‘ New 
York Mirror” that I was accused, by some of the 
poet’s friends, of inditing what they think proper 
to call ‘‘ strictures” on the author of ‘‘ Outre- 
Mer.” 

When we attend less to ‘‘ authority”? and more 
to principles, when we look less at merit and more 
at demerit, (instead of the converse, as some per- 
sons suggest, ) we shall then be better critics than 
we are. We must neglect our models and study 
our capabilities. The mad eulogies on what oc- 
casionally has, in letters, been well done, spring 
from our imperfect comprehension of what it is 
possible for us to do better. ‘‘ A man who has 
never seen the sun,”? says Calderon, ‘‘ cannot be 
blamed fur thinking that no glory can exceed that 
of the moon; a man who has seen neither moon 
nor sun, cannot be blamed for expatiating on the 
incomparable effulgence of the morning star.” 
Now, it is the business of the critic so to soar that 
he shall see the sun, even although its orb be far 
below the ordinary horizon. 





In the sweet “‘ Lily of Nithsdale,”” we read— 


“She's gane to dwell in heaven, my las3ie— 
She’s gane to dwell in heaven ;— 
Ye’re ow’re pure, quo’ the voice of God, 
For dwelling out o’ heaven.” 


The owre and the o’ of the two last verses should 
be Anglicized. The Deity, at least, should be 


supposed to speak so as to be understood—although 
I am aware that a folio has been written to demon- 
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strate broad Scotch as the language of Adam and 
Eve in Paradise. 

The increase, within a few years, of the maga- 
zine literature, is by no means to be regarded as 
indicating what some critics would suppose it to 
indicate—a downward tendency in American taste 
or in American letters. It is but a sign of the 
times, an indication of an era in which men are 
forced upon the curt, the condensed, the well- 
digested in place of the voluminous—in a word, 
upon journalism in lieu of dissertation. We need 
now the light artillery rather than the peace-makers 
of the intellect. I will not be sure that men at 
present think more profoundly than half a century 
ago, but beyond question they think with more 
rapidity, with more skill, with more tact, with 
more of method and less of excrescence in the 
thought. Besides all this, they have a vast in- 
crease in the thinking material; they have more 
facts, more to think about. For this reason, they 
are disposed to put the greatest amount of thought 
in the smallest compass and disperse it with the 
utmost attainable, rapidity. Hence the journalism 
of the age; hence, in especial, magazines. Too 
many we cannot have, as a general proposition ; 
but we demand that they have sufficient merit to 
render them noticeable in the beginning, and that 
they continue in existence sufficiently long to per- 
mit us a fair estimation of their value. 





Jack Birkenhead, apud Bishop Sprat, says that 
‘‘a great wit’s great work is to refuse.” The 
apothegm must be swallowed cum grano salis. 
His greatest work is to originate no matter that 
shall require refusal. 

Scott, in his ‘‘ Presbyterian Eloquence,” speaks 
of ‘‘ that ancient fable, not much known,” in which 
a trial of skill in singing being agreed upon be- 
tween the cuckoo and the nightingale, the ass was 
chosen umpire. When each bird had done his 
best, the umpire declared that the nightingale sang 
extremely well, but that ‘‘for a good plain song 
give him the cuckoo.” 

The judge with the long ears, in this case, is a 
fine type of the tribe of critics who insist upon 
what they call ‘‘ quietude” as the supreme literary 
excellence—gentlemen who rail at Tennyson and 
elevate Addison into apotheosis. By the way, the 
following passage from Sterne’s ‘‘ Letter from 
France,” should be adopted at once as a motto by 
the ‘‘ Down-East Review :” ‘‘ As we rode along 
the valley, we saw a herd of asses on the top of 
one of the mountains. How they viewed and re- 
viewed us!”’ 

Of Berryer, somebody says ‘‘he is the man in 
whose description is the greatest possible con- 
sumption of antithesis.” For ‘‘description’’ read 
** lectures,’’ and the sentence would apply well to 
Hudson, the lecturer on Shakspeare. Antithesis 
is his end—he has no other. He does not employ 
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it to enforce thought, but he gathers thought from 
all quarters with the sole view to its capacity for 
antithetical expression. His essays have thus only 
paragraphical effect; as wholes, they produce not 
the slightest impression. No man living could say 
what it is Mr. Hudson proposes to demonstrate ; 
and if the question were propounded to Mr. H. 
himself, we can fancy how particularly embarrassed 
he would be for a reply. In the end, were he to 
answer honestly, he would say—‘‘ Antithesis.”’ 
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As for his reading, Julius Cesar would have 
said of him that he sang ill, and undoubtedly he 
must have ‘‘ gone to the dogs” for his experience 
in pronouncing the r as if his throat were bored 
like a rifle-barrel.* 


* “ Nec illi (Demostheni) turpe videbatur vel, optimis relictis 
magistris, ad canes se conferre, et ab illis e litera vim et na- 
turam petere, ilorumque in sonando, quod satis est, morem 
imitari..— Ad Meker. de vet. Pron. Ling. Greece. 
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HEAVEN. 


BY JOHN ROSS DIX. 


SuHatt we, when Death has closed this life’s career, 
Know those in Heaven we loved or honoured here? 
Behold in bliss the friends who went before 

O’er Jordan's swelling tide, to Canaan’s shore? 

Our journeys ended, all our sorrows o’er, 

Shall we, reviewing, wonder and adore ? 

See how affliction, like a silver cord, 

Drew back our wandering spirits to the Lord— 
Or on some message from the eternal throne, 
Descend to stay the tear— to hush the groan; 
To hover o’er some dwelling of the just, 

And cheer the spirit whilst it dwells with dust; 
Or to the weary and afflicted breast 

Whisper, “Oh! mourner, this is not your rest?” 


Yes! when we join the everlasting throng, 

And catch the notes of some immortal song— 
When angels shall our ransomed souls translate, 
Our friends may meet us at the golden gate: 

May bid us welcome to the promised land, 

And guide us on through all the glorious band. 
No more they battle with the hosts of hell— 

No more their eyes with dewy anguish swell— 
No more of wasting pain—no weary night— 

God is their father and the Lamb their light: 
They left us feevle, poor, despised, opprest; 
They’!! méet us in their radiant glories drest, 

And teach our tongues to chant the exulting strain, 
“ Worthy the Lamb who died to live and reign!” 
There, in the presence of the Great Adored, 
Again the spouse shall meet the spouse deplored ; 
Sister and brother form the ring again, 

And parted lovers bind the broken chain; 
Fathers amid their gathered children rest, 

And tender mothers bless them, and be blest. 


But not alone with those whom earthly ties 

Had bound to us by thousand sympathies, 

Shall we communion hold—a noble band, 
Redeemed from every tribe, from every land, 
Shall walk with us by overflowing streams, 

And hold high converse on immortal themes. 
What bliss to roam those radiant fields among, 
And hear of Abraham’s faith from Abraham’s tongue ; 
Mark rapt Isaiah’s look of holy fire, 

Or list to melodies from David’s lyre— 

Converse with him whose voice delayed the sun— 
Learn wisdom from the lips of Solomon, 

And him of Patmos see, to whom "twas given, 

On earth, to lift the veils of Hell and Heaven. 


And we shall meet, beneath that cloudless sky, 
With those whose names on earth will never die; 
Him shall we see who here was poor and blind, 
Yet sovereign of the vast domain of mind, 
Iilustrious Milton!—or with Bunyan quaint, 
Trace the long journey of some pilgrim saint; 
Behold the martrys, who, through fire and flood, 
Proclaimed their faith and sealed it with their blood; 
Or mark that gentle spirit which, below, 

Was haunted by the phantasies of woe: 

In Heaven beholding, with unshrinking view, 
Glories the poet’s vision never knew,— 

His storms all weathered, and his ocean crossed, 
Beside the mother he so early lost— 

His doubts removed— al! darkness, musing o’er, 
See gentle Cooper wrapt in gloom no more. 


How oft we feel on earth what joys refined 

Spring from communion with a kindred mind, 
When some fond heart makes all our joys its own, 
And beats with al! our woes in unison; 

But earth's encumbering clvy oft stays the flight’ 
Of soul with soul, and clouds of gloom and night 
Darken around the soaring wings of love, 

And stay their progress to the world above: 

But death shall rend the veil which blinds our eyes 
To all the glories of the upper skies; 

No barrier there *twixt heart and heart is thrown, 
But each shall know as even he is known; 

Freed from the heavy clods of flesh and sense, 
Mingling with high and pure intelligence, 
Unfettered spirits shall in rapture move, 

And grow in knowledge as they grow in love. 


Oh! God of Marvels! shall we from the dust 
Arise to join the holy and the just? 

No more to grovel ’mid decaying things, 

But ever, ever on untiring wings, 

From glory unto endless glory rise, 

And learn the mystery of mysteries? 


Yes! through His might who for our ransom bled, 
Shall we survive when Death itself is dead; 

Join with victorious shout our Victor-King, 

And ’mid assembled worlds His triumphs sing,— 
Receive with joy our Master's rich reward, 

And live for ever with our living Lord! 


Wonder! Oh earth!—Man, put away thy pride— 
This to secure for thee thy Saviour died! 








THE WARNING 


SPECTRE. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 


BY W. L. MANNING. 


GERMAN count, 
who had served a 
number of years in 
the Prussian army 
with great distinc- 
tion, found himself, 
at the peace of Basle, 
impelled to take his 
j= farewell of the ser- 
vice. The young no- 
bleman was moved 
to this step as well by his inclinations as for the 
more convenient superintendence of a large pro- 
perty which had early come to him through the 
death of his mother, but since that time, during 
his minority, had, according to the will of the de- 
ceased, been managed by his father, to whom also 
the estate was to revert in case the son should die 
first and without heirs. While a child, the count 
had been altogether educated away from home; 
he had rarely seen his father, and never without 
shyness, if not positive aversion; and since the 
mother’s death they. had been entirely separated. 
He found it, for this reason, the more difficult to 
love him sincerely, that, not only had he always 
shown himself cold and unfriendly in his parental 
relation, but towards his mother also he had often 
proved himself a cruel, hard man. As a natural 
consequence, all the enthusiasm of the son’s feel- 
ings had been directed towards her whom he, 
at length, with heartfelt anguish, had been obliged 
to see gradually fading away. Crushed and immo- 
lated, she died, a silent sacrifice amid long-suffer- 
ing, patience and uncomplaining forbearance. 
Some years had elapsed since the occurrence of 
this sad event— years passed principally by our 
young noble in active service, amid all the pomp 
and excitement of war and glory; and it was not 
until the present favourable conjunction of circum- 
stances that he had formed the resolution to resign 
his commission. After he had whiled away seve- 
ral weeks of leisure most agreeably among his 
comrades of the army, and had even half promised 
them never to desert his regiment, he rode forth 
one day, accompanied by a thousand good wishes 
from his warm-hearted friends, who at length were 
forced, after many remonstrances, to allow him to 
depart. He directed his path at once towards a 
fine old casile which belonged to him, in order 
there to confer with his father upon the arrange- 
ments necessary to the approaching change in his 
mode of life. Unwillingly, he approached the pa- 
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ternal dwelling, and a secret inclination for the 
scenes he had just left might almost have induced 
him to return had not a conviction of the absolute 
necessity at once to obtain this meeting still further 
strengthened him in the purpose of his journey. 
The father had again married, and in this second 
union had several children. To the son, who felt 
the remembrance of his beloved mother already 
grow faint and sick at the bare imagination of a 
stepmother, this was yet more unpleasant, because 
he too well knew that even during the lifetime of 
the victim the present wife had been the occa- 
sion to her of much pain and mortification. In 
the mean time it was important for him to endure 
as patiently as possible the society so disagreeable 
to him, and the few days fairly got over during 
which he expected to be detained there, and the 
business once transacted, there opened before him 
the most smiling prospect of an independent, de- 
sirable life, to be passed in free, self-chosen ac- 
tivity, which he thought to dedicate to silent use- 
fulness amid the rich and extensive circuit of his 
possessions. Seized with this idea, and the more 
busily engaged with it, the nearer he approached 
towards his own domains, from whence he already 
recognized beautiful woodlands on the one side and 
in the back-ground exquisite green hillocks, he 
gradually lost every unpleasant feeling that had 
hitherto accompanied him, and gave himself up 
entirely to that happy frame of mind which should 
ever welcome a young expectant upon the threshold 
of his future career. ‘Totally engrossed with his 
agreeable imaginations and benevolent intentions, 
the road seemed shortened. He was somewhat 
surprised to find the shades of evening already set- 
ting in as he arrived at the castle, and notwith- 
standing his changed mood, found it impossible to 
repress a shudder as he stepped into the hall of the 
ancestral mansion. The father, to whom he had 
by letter communicated his intention, was absent, 
but was, however, hourly expected. During the 
interval, the new-comer visited the garden and 
the neighbouring lawns, as he could not yet be 
received by the stepmother. Late, after it had 
been quite dark, his father’s return was announced 
to him; he entered the house, and met with a 
most frosty reception. At table it was cold, cere- 
monious and uncomfortable; an unnatural silence 
prevailed, and immediately after supper all said 
good-night and separated. 

A servant of the establishment lighted him to 
his chamber, where, in a short time, fatigued with 
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his ride and amid unpleasant images, called up by 
those who had been to him as strangers, but were 
in fact his nearest relatives, he found an unrefresh- 
ing sleep. It might perhaps have been an hour, 
when he awoke from deep slumber and troubled 
dreams. A little dog that was very dear to him, 
and had also accompanied him upon his journey, 
sprang anxiously upon the bed, and with mournful 
whines seemed to wish to make something known 
to his master. The count raised himself up, and 
after he had taken the favourite upon the bed and 
stroked him tenderly, without, however, at all 
soothing the poor animal, who continued to crawl 
fearfully towards him and to whine piteously, he 
gave the closest attention to all around, and re- 
marked, by means of the pale moonlight penetrat- 
ing through the trees into the apartment, that the 
eyes of the dog always remained fastened upon 
one corner of the room. He strained his own sight 
in order to learn what could possibly alarm his 
poor little companion so much. But frightful! 
What image of solemn terror greeted his view ? 
Could his senses then not be deceiving him? 
Another and another still more attentive glance 
convinced him that this was indeed no affair of the 
imagination. An ague-fit of supernatural dread 
and alarm seized him; the blood froze in his veins 
and his hair rose in horror from his head. He saw 
a mist-like figure, which resembled in all respects 
his dead mother, and which, pressed together in 
the corner, seemed to be overwhelmed with violent 
trouble and fearful anxiety. She looked mournfully 
at him and then, with audible sighs, towards the 
door, while with warning and woful gestures she 
raised and tossed her arms on high. ‘The count 
was quite deprived of his self-possession, and in 
nd condition to question the spirit; his chest 
heaved, and his fast-coming: breath, struggling and 
repressed, well-nigh suffocated him. Without, he 
heard heavy steps going mysteriously up and down, 
then halting close beside the door, as if some one 
were in doubt whether to enter or not. ‘This con- 
tinued increasing for a considerable time, and con- 
founded his bewildered senses still more. Cold 
and statue-like, with eyes dilated, he remained 
immovable ; it was neither possible for him to cry 
out nor even to raise a hand. Gradually, he en- 
deavoured somewhat to recover himself, and when 
he looked again into the corner the apparition was 
no more to be seen, but the steps passing up and 
down without, and the doubtful halting before his 
door, continued with more distinctness than ever. 
Then he suddenly took courage, sprang up, seized 
his sword, and with the words ‘‘ What want you 
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here ?”? dashed open the door and rushed out. No- 
thing could he see in the dark corridor, but some- 
thing he heard fall quite near to him, and imme- 
diately after the noise of some one springing hastily 
up a flight of stairs. As he searched about, he 
picked up a great knife, which he stuck in his belt 
and went back into his chamber, where he watched 
through the remaining portion of the night amid 
a thousand tormenting thoughts. Early in the 
morning, when the servant brought in his break- 
fast, he questioned the man what sort of a disturb- 
ance it was there had been in the house throug 
the night. . 

‘* And did it wake you also, sir?’ asked the 
old huntsman. ‘‘I had thought it must be thieves, 
and would have given the alarm, but when I saw 
that it was only my gracious master, who, appa- 
rently, because he could not rest, was going about 
the house, I remained quietly in bed and soon slept 
again.”? 

When the huntsman had gone out, the count 
took the knife out of his belt and found his father’s 
sign manual upon it. An ice-cold shudder passed 
through him. He instantly ordered his equipage. 
The dog had sprung out at the first opening of the 
door, and neither by threats nor caresses was it 
possible to bring him back into the room, and only 
now, when the carriage was before the door, did 
he spring up again affectionately towards his mas- 
ter. The count rode away without uttering a word 
to any one, and hastened, profoundly sad, back to 
the city. The fearful conviction that his father 
had wished to murder him, and that his mother’s 
ghost had appeared to wake him out of his careless 
sleep and to warn him, pursued him incessantly 
with unspeakable pain. A riddle to his friends, 
since nothing could drive these gloomy recollections 
from his thoughts, and refusing absolutely to com- 
municate his frightful secret to any one, it was 
soon found necessary to give him into the hands ot 
a skilful physician; but his friendly doctor also 
found it impossible to learn from him the cause of 
his altered existence, and was completely baffled. 
He who had with such warm enthusiasm devoted 
his future career upon earth to deeds of active use- 
fulness, now, through a horrible fate, became a 
prey to the most dismal and unearthly fantasies. 
He died in the deepest melancholy after a few 
months, having first heard of the sudden death of 
his father, and, owing to this circumstance, of the 
miserable and ruinous condition of his family es- 
tates. Among his posthumous papers this narra- 
tive was discovered, all the circumstances of whieh 
are precisely identical with those herein related. 
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“ THERE is no place like home, afier all,”—we believe 
most of those who have returned from their Summer ex- 
cursions are now exclaiming. Whether they have come 
from the surf of Cape May or the Springs of Saratoga, we 
presume they are equally surfeited with the pleasures of 
water, salt or mineral, that the Yellow Springs have now 
a very jaundiced sound in the ear of the fair belle, and 
Newport seems like an old fashion—quite out of the world. 

Well, it is a pleasant thing to be welcomed home by 
the emile of a true friend—and here is the September 
number of the Lady’s Book, my dear young lady, with iis 
kind word of greeting. You will, I trust, find it the same 
agreeable and instructive companion—still devoted to 
your best interesis. We think, with the good Mrs. Ash- 
burton, that it rests with our young maidens to reform the 
vices and follies of the times. 

“ji would not,” said the good lady, “have you brace on 
a corsiet, or poise a spear; I am not an advocate for 
emale lawyers or lady doctors; nor would I ever wish 
you to become legislators, or politicians, or judges in the 
land, even thongh you were wise as Deborah of old. 
Nevertheless, dear young ladies, I repeat it—it rests with 
you to reform the vices and follies of the land. Sinile 
only upon the good and nobie-minded. Suffer not fashion 
to sanctify vice, nor to sneer at religion. Reward with 
the untaught affections of your guileless hearts those who 
dare be good, however they muy be tempted to evil; and 
make your home a temple into which the profane, the 
low-minded, the detractor, the licentious in look, in word 
or deed cannot enter. Do not, I beseech you, suffer the 
tinsel of fashionable accomplishments to bewilder you 
or draw your attention from the solid duties of life. Re- 
member that, however hackneyed the sentence, the feel- 
ing should be hallowed in the bosom of every woman, 
‘Be it ever so humble, there is no place like home.” 

* . * * * . . 

And now a word to the mothers, those builders of the 
haman temple, who lay the foundation for an eternity of 
glory or of shame. You need the patience of Job, the 
wisdom of Solomon, the loving spirit of the * beloved 
disciple,” and the energy of Paul. And besides all these 
endowments, one greater still—the deep humility of the 
Christian, which can only find its pattern in the Saviour 
himself. This is the most difficult grace to attain, as ff is 
the most indispensable. Mothers must constantly be em- 
ployed on what the world terms small or trifling matters. 
What seems more humble than the care of an infant, or 
less intellectual than the attention necessary to keep a 
family of children in proper order? Yet this care, if 
rightly understood and improved, may be productive of 
results gréater and more beneficial than any which the 
proud philosophy of learned men have given to the world. 

“The study of the mind,” remarked an eminent man, 
“must commence with its first efforts—the bud must be 
watched in its unfolding; we must find by what process 
it expands, how it comprehends the ideas we attempt to 
communicate, and what impressions give its most decided 
bias.” 

This stady of the infant capacity must be the task of 
woman; and if ever the philosophy of mind is reduced to 
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a science, sustained by facts and observations which are 
incontrovertible, it will be done by the aid of sensible, 
patient and intelligent mothers. 

Miss Edgeworth, in her “Practical Education,” has 
given a few notes, taken by her mother, containing ob- 
servations of children, and calculated to show their de- 
velopment of mind. This is the plan we would recom- 
mend to American ladies. A volume of such notes, taken 
by a sensible mother who had superintended her children 
from their birth to maturity, or any intermediate stage, 
would be a valuable accession to our knowledge of the 
human mind, and also a very important aid to the cause 
of education. Will not some of our readers be encouraged 
to begin? That is the most diffieult matter. “ What shall 
we write?” they inquire ; “our children’s prattle will be 
called so foolish.” Never heed such remarks. The fol- 
lies, or mistakes, rather, of childhood are not like those of 
the worldling; there is nothing ridiculous, because there 
is nothing really vulgar in the sayings of the young; and 
there are lessons of wisdom to be gained from many ct 
the deeds and words of “ little children,” which the wisest 
among adults may apply with profit to their own. 

* . * * * * * 

And here are a few stanzas apropos to our remarks 
above. We select these from a long poem, entitled “ Re- 
collections.” We have not room for long poems, nor do 
the readers of the Lady’s Book, generally speaking, like 
them. A gem is more prized for its purity and polish than 
for its size. We wish our contributors would bear this 
in mind. 


Oh, childhood! blessed childhood ! 
Thy memory is to me 

As the beacon light to the mariner, 
On the wave of the dark blue sea; 

And still whate’er my sadden’d fate, 
Where’er my footsteps roam, 

I turn to thee, thou one bright star, 
My early cherish’d home. 


Oh! what a flood of beauty 
Before mine eye appears, 
As Memory, from her recess, flings 
The light of earlier years; 
Over my saddened spirit now 
The brightened stream is falling, 
The wild-wood haunts, the sunny glades, 
And childhood sports recalling. 


Alas! the song of childhood 
Is ended here. The rays 
That shone upon my infant years 
Fell not on later days: 
I reared a sunny bower of hope, 
And thought to deck it o’er 
With the golden hues of love and faith— 
But death was at the door. 


And here is a short extract from “My Journal,” by a 
sojourner at “Rockaway.” It may recall the scene to 
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some of our readers, with pleasant associations that will 
make a story to this preface. 

“A little distance from the shore the ocean appears 
calm; but how deceitful, how treacherous are its smiles! 
An hour may see it tempest-tossed, and burying the ma- 
riner in its mighty bosom. How many lost treasures sleep 
in its fathomless caves, which have been the cemetery 
of millions, with not a trace to mark their watery tomb? 
Bat its unwearied voice breathes their requiem, and its 
immense space is their monumenta! tablet. The unnum- 
bered footsteps of sorrow leave no trace on the sands of 
its shores ; the sighs of the exile are lost amidst its stormy 
winds, and reach not his distant country. A world in 
itself, it seems to defy its rival element of earth, and would 
overwhelm its opposing barrier, but for the power of Him 
who has said, ‘Thus far shalt thou come, and no farther.’ 
But it is unfair to dwell only on its evil traits, when I am 
expecting to benefit by its ‘better deeds.’ A pilgrim to 
the fount of health, let me rather recount its many bless- 
ings. 

“Tt bathes the thirsty shores of earth, and with its invi- 
gorating breath gives health to a season otherwise too 
sultry for human existence. It bears on its expansive 
bosom the heavy burthens of our comforts and luxuries, 
brought from other climes. It brings to our homes tidings 
of eventful interest from distant lands beyond its waters. 
It links the chain of science and discovery in both hemi- 
spheres, and draws with its mighty hand atill closer the 
cords that unite the human family. Its evaporation de- 
scends the heavens, to distil itself into the mild dews and 
refreshing rains. It steals through earth’s cold interior 
caverns until it loses its saline principles, and, forcing 
itself through the green bosom of her valleys, bursts on 
the view of the delighted traveler a fresh and cooling 
water spring. It feeds the inland lakes from its exhaust- 
less sources, and supplies the overflowing cup of the 
cataract.” 

One extract more, and we must rise from our table, 
where we always feel surrounded by friends. Nor do 
we fear that those who are excluded from a place will 
be offended—they must see that we cannot find room for 
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the host of writers who tender us their favours, unless we 
made our Book on the plan of the one projected by the 
Poet in honour of Dr. Franklin, and 


“The stars should be its type, its press the age, 
The earth its binding, and the sky its page.” 


“ Spurzheim, in his phrenological works, names a girl 
at the Asylum in Hartford, who had acquired the Lan- 
guage of Childhood before her deprivation of sight and 
hearing closed this world to her for ever. She could still, 
and for a considerable time, repeat a few words, and 
among the last was ‘Mother.’ 


“T heard her gentle voice ascend 
With others to the Throne, 

And marked the closed from sight and sound, 
When prayed she as alone; 

Yet still her melancholy words, 
So soft and silvery clear, 

Contained but two lip-measured toncs— 
‘My God,’ and ‘ Mother dear!’ 


“ Frequent and well her childhood knew 
Prayer’s spirit-stirring cry ; 

A father’s invocation deep, 
Of wrestling agony ; 

Yet, when the light and song of heaven 
Erased their memories clear, 

One prayer, one memory remained— 
‘ My God, and ‘ Mother dear!” 





We have a few models of caps and capes, which, to 
those who are in the habit of making their own dresses, 
will be found very useful. Taste and ingenuity, with a 
very small amount of cash, will enable a lady to appear 
always fashionably attired—and, in making the Lady’s 
Book the true standard of fashion in dress, we intend 
also to inculcate the true principle of elevating that stand- 
ard, by engaging our readers to observe and judge and 


do for themselves. No excellence of mind or soul can 


be hoped from an idle woman. 
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Notice To Corresponpents.— We have been looking 
over our collection of origina! poetry; some of these arti- 
cles have been on hand so long that their authors may 
have forgotten them, or given them to some other publi- 
cations. We hope the latter. Some of these poems are 
worth publishing, but we have not room to give them. 
We have selected only one out of fourteen articles—and 
that written by a blind youth. It will appear soon. “Lines 
to my Mother.” 

We take great pleasure in announcing that Mrs. C 
Lee Hentz will again become a contributor to the Lady’s 
Book, We know that this announcement wil! be pleas- 
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We have received, from the press of Crosby & Nichols, 
Boston, two little volumes for children, which we earn- 
*T will be 


a Gentleman; a Book for Boys,” and “I will be a Lady; a 


estly commend to the notice of our friends— 


Book for Girls.” They are from the pen of Mrs. Tuthill, 
who has merited the good will of both parents and chil- 
dren by these sensible and interesting books. 

“The American Village and other Poems,” by Charles W. 
Denison. The religious sentiment and moral tone of these 
poems are so pure, that the little volume wil! find readers 
among the good. It is very neatly got up by Skinner & 
Co., Boston. 

Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., New York, and George S. 
Appleton, Philadelphia, have published “Reid’s Diction- 
ary of the English Language,” with an introduction by 
Professor Henry Reed, of the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, This is the most comprehensive dictionary we have 
ever seen in the same compass, and is published in so 
cheap and portable a form, that it will be universally 
sought. It embraces all the words authorized by eminent 
writers, a vocabulary of the roots of English words, and 
an accented list of Greek, Latin and Scripture proper 
names. It combines, by its arrangement, the advantages 
of an etymological dictionary and the usual alphabetical 
one. Professor Reed’s introduction is an exceedingly 
learned and eloquent article, giving some new and strik- 
ing views of great utility to writers of English composi- 
tion respecting the choice of words. 

The same publishers have issued several additional 
numbers of “ Michelet's History of France,” and a new 
edition of “ Kohlrausch’s History of Germany,” both stand- 
ard works in their respective countries. 

From Burgess, Stringer & Co., New York, we have a 
new work from that veteran in “ Letters,” Major Jack 
Downing. He has, however, come down from his politi- 
cal stilts, and here appears as a family man—describing, 
in his own inimitable manner, *May-Day in New York.” 
The house hunting and the moving are capital subjects 
for his pen, and his book will be a good remedy for the 
blues. By the way, the preface of the publishers asserts 
and proves the origin of this ““ Downing literature” very 
conclusively ; it belongs to Major Jack Downing—alias 
Seba Smith, Esq. 

Harper & Brothers have sent us No. 34 of their beautiful 
edition of the “Pictorial Bible,” also “Life in Dalecarlia,” 
from the ever-interesting pen of Frederika Bremer. By 
the way, it is said that this lady is about to visit our coun- 
try. She will meet with a gratifying reception. 

No. 15 of the “ Wandering Jew” has also been received 
through Carey & Hart, from the same publishers. Only 
3 cents. Cheap literature indeed. 

. 
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ing to our readers, as there is no writer whose contribu- 
tions we publish give greater satisfaction than those of 
this highly gifted lady. 

We decline the following:—“The Lost Child,” “To 
Mary Jane R.,” “ Reflections on a Visit to the Place of 
his Birth,” “To——.” “ The Wonder,” “ The Graveyard,” 
“Stanzas,” “ Mary,” “ The Death of the Seminole Maid, 
and other Poems,” “That Blessed Book,” “ Fancy,” * To 
the Evening Primrose,” “ Hagar in the Desert.” 

The MSS. of Edward Shipton can be had of the clerk, 
or will be sent to any address the author may designate. 
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“Self.” by the author of Cecil—Ilarper & Brothers, and 
Carey & Hart; an admirable novel by a well-known 
author. The Messrs. Harpers have been particularly 
fortunate in this publication. 

“David Hunt and Malina Gray,” by Mrs. Ann 8. Ste- 
phens—G. R. Graham, Philadelphia. The name of Mrs 
8. is a guarantee for the merit of the book, and the stories 
are in that lady’s best style. 

Thomas Cowperthwait & Co., No. 256 Market street, 
have for sale Bolles’ “Phonographic Pronouncing Dic- 
tionary,” a work of great research. 

Harpers & Co. have sent us No. 10 of that very useful 
work, “Dictionary of Practical Medicine,” by James Cop- 
land, M. D., with additions by C. A. Lee, M.D. This 
work is appreciated by the medical fraternity. 

Messrs. Lea & Blanchard have published “Browning's 
History of the Huguenots.” We read this book, a London 
copy, some time since, and can speak with confidence of 
its merits. It is as entertaining as any novel, and ac- 
counts in the most satisfactory manner for the decline and 
fall of Protestantism in France. Ihe apostasy of Henry 
IV. was “the beginning of the end.” 

Messrs. Harper & Brothers have published the “Travels 
of Marco Polo,” the most renowned traveler of the middle 
ages. It is edited by Hugh Murray, F.R.S.E., and forms 
one of the volumes of Harper’s Family Library. The 
Harpers continue with unrelaxed spirit their “Pictorial 
Shakspeare,” and “ Encyclopedia of Domestic Economy,” 
which are received by G. B. Zieber & Co., and Messrs. 
Carey & Hart, of this city. 

Messrs. Wiley & Putnam have added several volumes 
to their Library of Choice Reading, among which are 
“Hood's Prose and Verse,” “The Crescent and the Cross,” 
“Leigh Hunt's Indicator,” and “Zschokke’s Tales,” trans- 
lated by Pa:* Godwin. These are all first-rate books 
evincing great judgment and taste in the conductors of 
this Library, which, we ate happy to observe, is becom- 
ing universally popular. The whole series may be had 
of Mr. J. W. Moore, Chestnat street, below Fiith. 

OUR PIC NIC FASHIONS. 

Determined to publish every variety of costume in 
vogue, we this month give several dresses worn at Pic 
Nic Parties. Some of the costumes may appear some- 
what outré, particularly the lady with the hat, but when 
the thermometer ranges from 80° to 100°, comfort is more 
studied than elegance. Our party seem to be very plea- 
santly situated, by rural walks and a pleasant stream, 
upon which may be discovered a boat containing some of 
the gentlemen of the party. Ah! Pic Nics are pleasant 
things when composed of the right sort of materials. 
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As we promised some time since that every fashion 
plate we publish should also be an embellishment, we 
give vow the second plate since that promise was made. 
The first was an in-door scene, which has been pro- 
nounced the most beautiful coloured engraving of Fash- 
ions ever published in a magazine. And we challenge 
competition to produce a more beautiful engraving, or 
one better coloured, both in dresses and scenery, than the 
one now under notice. 

Our patrons may expect in future a coloured embellish- 
ment of the Fashions in every number. We do this to 
prevent any impositionsa being practised upon the public 
by those who have not made “ The Fashions” a study. 





For the gratification of our fair readers, we annex an 
account of some of the dresses worn at the Grand Bal 
Costume given by Her Majesty of Great Britain at Buck- 
ingham Palace—when all the guests appeared in the 
costumes of the period between 1740 and 1750. 

Her Majsesty.—The following is the splendid and taste- 
ful costume worn by her youthful Majesty. A bodice and 
sacque in cloth of woven gold and silver, of marvelous 
manufacture, covered with a running sky-blue pattern, 
and brocaded in marguerittes and poppies ; the stomacher 
of silver cloth; the top of the dress surrounded by point 
lace, and trimmed with quillings of ribbon; tight sleeves, 
with three rows of ruffles in point lace; the tunic looped 
up with bright scarlet ribbons; the skirt of the dress in 
silver cloth, trimmed with two flounces of magnificent 
point lace. headed by quillings of scarlet ribbon, in fes- 
toons and rosettes, surrounded with diamonds. Her Ma- 
jesty wore her hair powdered, with a diamond tiara and 
coronet; white satin shoes, with high heels, and scarlet 
rosettes with diamonds in the centre. Her Majesty wore 
the ribbon and order of the Garter. 

Her Majesty can some times dress as other folks—wit- 
ness the following walking dress. Her Majesty wore a 
plaid biue-and-white silk dress, a red Cashmere shawl, 
and a straw bonnet wreathed with green and blue flowers, 
and trimmed with the same description of ribbon. Prince 
Albert had on a white hat, light wrapper, black surtout, 
and dark-gray trowsers. The Prince of Wales wore a 
little Tuscan hat, looped up by the sides, and a pink satin 
tunic; and the Princess Royal, with a very pretty dress, 
had on a gipsey bonnet. 

Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent.—A bodice and 
sacque in splendid brocade, striped in scarlet, black and 
white, embroidered in bright-coloured flowers and broché 
in gold; stomacher in white satin, trimmed with bows of 
ponceau ribbon, and covered with black lace; falling 
ruffles in black lace; the sacque looped up with ribbons 
and large scarlet bows, intermixed with gold galloon ; the 
skirt of white satin, trimmed with a deep flounce of black 
point de Bayeux, forming in festoons, and headed in quil- 
lings and bows of ponceau ribbon. 

Duchess of Nemours.— Rose-coloured Chinese damask 
dress, richly trimmed with gold blonde and pearls, and 
silver fringe ; under-dress of point d’Alen¢on lace, having 
a deep border of silver, with large silver rosettes; in 
front were silver lapels; the stomacher was composed of 
large brilfiants and pearls, and on the left shoulder was a 
beautiful nosegay, with diamond wheatears intermixed ; 
shoes of purple satin, embroidered with fleur-de-lis in 
gold and diamonds; gloves embroidered in gold, with the 
fleur-de-lis to correspond. 

The Duchess of St. Albans.—This costume was remark- 
able, not only for its richness and elegance, but for its 
appropriateness to the epoch represented. It consisted of 


a bodice and tunic of violet satin, brocaded in brilliant 
silver flowers; the sacque looped up with roses, red and 
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white; stomacher of white satin, covered with silver point 
lace, three rows of ruffies of similar lace on the sleeves ; 
an upper skirt.of white satin, trimmed with a flounce of 
silver point de Bayeux looped up in festoons, with rosettes 
of a deep rose colour; the under skirt of rose-coloured 
satin, trimmed with magnificent flounces of silver lace, 
and headed by quillings of rose-coloured ribbon; a little 
green velvet Pompadour hat, with rose-coloured feathers, 
and a tiara of diamonds; the hair powdered and dressed 
in ringlets, & la Louis XV, and ornamented with pearls 
and diamonds; diamond stomacher and necklace, and 
hawk on the left shoulder. 

The Duchess of Buckingham and Chandos.—This cos- 
tume, remarkable for its gorgeous magnificence, consisted 
of a bodice and sacque, in green satin, brocaded in gold 
flowers and silver corn ears; the sacque looped up with 
pearls and bows of amaranth-coloured velvet ribbon, 
bordered by quillings of the same ribbon, covered with 
diamonds, and fastened in front by a magnificent emerald ; 
point lace ruffles; a skirt of silver brocade, with gold 
flowers; a point lace flounce, looped up with pearls and 
emerald-coloured velvet ribbon; the head-dress, that of 
a court lady of the reign of Louis XV, consisting of a 
hat of grenat velvet, with a feather and aigrette; tiara, 
plaque and tassal in diamonds; a ribbon of amaranth 
velvet round the throat, fastened by a single enormous 
diamond of the finest water; two rows of chatons round 
the top of the bodice; the stomacher covered with dia- 
monds, and a Carcan belt, in gold, covered with precious 
stones; the colour of the bodice and tunic of the Duchess 
of Buckingham and Chandos were those of the noble 
duke, her husband, and the pattern that of his crest. 

Right Hon. Lady Peel—A tight bodice and sacque of 
splendid Pompadour damask satin, brocaded with flow- 
ers; the sacque festooned with bouquets of cherry-co- 
loured laurel flowers; stomacher of cherry-coloured silk, 
covered with old point; ruffles in three rows of point, 
looped up with deep rose-coloured ribbon; the skirt in 
deep rose-coloured silk, with a broad flounce of Brussels 
point, headed by quilled ribbon of the same colour as the 
skirt, and festooned with bouquets of variegated cherry- 
coloured laurels. 

Baroness Rothschild,—Tight bodice and tunic in ama- 
ranth satin, brocaded in gold; stomacher in white satin, 
covered with old point lace and bows of ribbon; ruffles 
in three rows of point lace; the skirt in white satin, with 
two flounces of magnificent point lace, looped up in fes- 
toons of amaranth-coloured ribbons; a Pompadour hat in 
amaranth velvet, and white feathers. 

Lady Palmerston.— A tight bodice and sacque in mag- 
nificent damask, of a silver ground, brocaded in green 
and cherry-colour, and stitched with gold and silver; a 
stomacher in white satin, trimmed with point lace and 
bows of cherry-coloured ribbons; ruffles of three rows of 
point lace, the sacques looped up with ribbons of spangled 
silver, and bows of the same; skirt of white satin, trim- 
med with two flounces of point, festooned and looped up 
with knots of quilled spangled ribbon. 





Our friend, Gen. Morris, of the New York Mirror, has 
copyrighted Willis’s letters, to protect himself from the 
press of his own city. We knew that it must come to 
this. The New York Express published them on the 
same day as the Mirror. Where are “The Dashes at 
Life,” General? 





Miss Eliza A. Dupuy, of Augusta, Ky., has a new novel 
in the press. This lady is the authoress of The Conspi- 
rator, a Tale of Blennerhassett’s Island, a novel which 
had an extensive circulation some two years since. 
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THE POET IN WANT OF A RHYME. 


SKETCH DRAWN BY C. R. LESLIE, R. A., IN THE ALBUM OF JOHN HOWARD PAYNE. 


Tue forlorn countenance of this poor Poet reminds us 
of the complaint of a Bard who must have suffered a like 
distress. The subject of his thoughts was “rum,” and he 
thus dilates :— 

“ Hail, mighty rwm—and by this general name 
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I call each species—whisky, gin or brandy, 
The kinds are various, but the effects the same, 
And so I choose a name that’s short and handy ; 
For, reader, know, it takes a deal of time 
To make a crooked word lie smooth in rhyme.” 


































































































